SALESMANSHIP 


How a slick sales tool is speeding big-money sales for Liquid Carbonic. 
See page 37. 


SALES MANPOWER 


What type of salesman makes the biggest hit with buyers? 
See page 81. 


SALES CONTROL 


Part | of a new portfolio of sales control forms. 


See page 98. 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, OHIO 


MAKE THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 
YOUR SHOW 


These young Redbook, Indiana, 
families lay nearly $12,000 on 
the line each month for the en- 
tertainment of the Redbook Na- 
tional Show starring the greatest 
fiction writers of the day. 


It has a cover-to-cover rating in 
all surveys. 


1,650,000 of these youthful, re- 
sponsive families await your ad- 
vertising. And the National Show 
is your show fora 
full page every 
month in the year 
at a total cost of 


$37,200. 


ZRED 


, | 
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EVERYBODY IN TOWN SEES THE 


8B 
NATIONAL SHOW 


R OOK 


a\ 5 


They operate with real folding 
money—$203,245,000 of family 
income. The majority of Redbook 
families are under 35 and youth 
never has pinched pennies. They 
want everything, and they 
buy it 


95% of these Redbook, Indiana 
families own cars — and they’re 
ready to buy new ones! Because 
they're young it takes 35,000,000 
gallons of gas and 2.8 million 
quarts of oil to keep them going. 
Not to mention nearly $1,500,000 
worth of tires. And they eat 


‘They dont have 
to pinch pennies in 


BOOK, Indiana! 


BAY 


PER MARKET 


plenty! . .. —$24,000,000 worth 
of food. 


In a community of 52,000 fami- 
lies you couldn't sell $4,500,000 
worth of cosmetics and other drug 
store products if they werent 
young, vivacious and going places. 


Is $120 a page too much to pay 
for the volume of purchasing 
power represented by the 52,000 
Redbook families living in the 
state of Indiana? Think of it—@ 
page every month in the year for 
a total of $1,440. That’s all t 
costs in Redbook. 


eV merit REDBOOK 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


ROBERT LIGHTBODY 


He’s one of the many newspaper boys of The Evening 
Bulletin who made a great “war record” by selling 


savings stamps to Philadelphians. 


It all started away back in September, 1941, when more than 3000 news- 
paper boys of The Evening Bulletin pledged themselves to serve as 
“Official U. S. Defense Agents for the Sale of Stamps and Bonds.” 


They went to work — boys like Robert Lightbody. As they delivered their 
papers, they'd keep saying, “How many stamps today, Lady?” Sales 
zoomed. The idea spread to other newspapers in other cities. By last 


al 


_" December, American newspaper boys had sold nearly one and three- 
quarter billion ten-cent stamps (1,740,735,355). 
pac When the pioneering young Philadelphia merchants were “mustered out” 
can of the service in December, The Bulletin gave them a big party — with 
veren't music, movies, vaudeville and all the trimmings. And each star salesman 
places. received an “honorable discharge” from the U. S, Treasury Department. 
rt Here was another special activity which shows how closely The Bulletin 
52,000 lives with the people of Philadelphia. It helps to explain why The 
ie Bulletin is the preferred newspaper of these people .. . why they trust 
ee for The Bulletin editorial content . .. why they use The Bulletin advertising 


s all it 


K 
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columns as their reliable shopping guide. 


* * * 


The Evening Bulletin has a circulation exceeding 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in America. It is read by four-fifths of the Philadelphia families. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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SALES MANA 


A SHARP pickup in the last quar- 
ter boosted public and private 
construction started in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area during 1945 to 
$56,838,877, including $24,779,978 
worth of residential building and 
5,648 new family dwelling units, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed 
ina preliminary report. 


Totals for recent years follow: 


Pub. -Priv. Resident Family 

Construc, Building Units 
1941 ..$177,477,314 $93,264,941 23,895 
1942 .. 146,454,662 89,590,147 23,079 
1943... 55,899,336 36,383,633 12,196 
1944 .. 35,854,830 14,534,706 4,554 
1945 .. 56,838,877 24,779,978 5,648 


The fourth quarter pickup followed 
an indifferent third quarter when ac- 
tivity remained around 1944 levels, 
gained its greatest momentum in 
December and pointed toward further 
expansion in 1946. 


Home Building Gains 


The District of Columbia shared 
fully in the upturn and Montgomery 
County, Maryland, in comparison with 
a dull 1944, showed the best gains 
among adjoining Metropolitan  sec- 
tions. Section totals for 1945 and 
1944: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Pub. -Priv, Resident Family 
a Construe, Building Units 
1945 -$25,573,520 $11,788,608 3,352 
1944 19,917,766 7,421,271 2,598 


*MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 
1945 ...$] 1,924 495 $4,730,000 808 
1944... 3.162.303 389,100 130 
*PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY. MD. 
1945 ... $5,366,819 $2,819,450 587 
1944 2,128,385 1,440,110 584 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


1945 $1,643,730 $248,200 42 

1944 ,763,394 1,779,500 505 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 

te 945,491 $3,491,610 523 
44. 7,037,442 2,953,650 557 

i FAIRFAX, VIRGINIA 

my ++» $2,384,822 $1,702,110 336 
A, = 845,540 551,075 180 
Metropolite, sections only. . 

‘ = usual, building in the District of 
olumbia alone was outstanding com- 

all 
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Excerpts From, Washington, D. C. 


Facts and Figures... 


Vopular business barometer, published quarterly 
by The Washington Star, reveals activity in the 


Nation’s Capital continues to break records. 


Based on monthly estimates prepared by 
DONALD B. HADLEY 
Business Editor 
The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 


pared with activity in other cities of 
similar size. City totals for 1945 were 
reported by BLS as follows: 


Pub. - Priv. Resident 
F Construc. Building Units 
Washington ...$25,573,520 $11,788,608 3,352 


Baltimore ..... 12,699,620 3,290,950 665 
BG siacmaets 10,052,922 247,900 48 
SO Sa 4,612,520 681,350 148 
Cincinnati 7,496,010 2,132,050 374 
Milwaukee .... 16,625,963 6,624,552 1,225 
Minneapolis - 16,384,370 4,920,980 72 
New Orleans... 7,362,212 3,666,943 1,706 
Pittsburgh .... 8,233,696 1,121,900 287 
St, Lome ..<s- 14,434,042 1,203,484 206 


San Francisco. 27,894,527 12,848,252 2,635 


Utilities Set Record 

Despite the shift from war to peace- 
time activities, utility figures at the 
close of 1945 continued to set new 
records in the Washington Metropol- 
itan Area. 

Gas meters, electric customers and 
telephones stood at all-time peaks 
and consumption of gas, electricity 
and water reached new high ground 
during the year. 

The only exception was the District 
of Columbia telephone total, which 
lagged behind a year ago as Federal 
wartime agencies were curtailed or 
eliminated. However, a long waiting 
list for civilian telephones remained to 
be filled. 

At the end of 1945 the Metropolitan 
Area had 2,749 more gas meters, 4,138 
more electric customers and 4,031 
more telephones than a year earlier. 
There were 22,642 more gas meters, 
27,578 more electric customers and 
87,781 more telephones than at the 
close of 1941. 


Air Passengers Increase 
Washington's giant National Air- 
port handled its largest annual passen- 
ger volume in 1945, the CAA report- 

ed. Totals for recent years follow: 


Enplaning Deplaning Tota: 
1942 ... 236,046 223,350 459.396 
1943 ... 187,260 173,303 360,563 
1944 ... 284,494 272,651 557,145 
1945 382,905 373,650 756,555 


Deposits and Assets Up 
Bank assets and deposits of 21 
banks and _ trust companies in the 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES OF VARIOUS 
CITIES IN 1945 


(Compiled from 

Federal Reserve Bank Indices) 
Percentage changes in the year’s 
daily average sales, compared with 
1944, 1941 and 1929 are shown be- 

low: 

Comp. Comp. Comp. 

With With With 

1944 1941 1929 

% % /) 


Washington +10.5 +47.6 4151.2 


Baltimore(a) + 8.0 +63.0 + 95.0 
Buffalo + 7.9 +45.7 + 58.1 
Cincinnati +13.4 +55.1 + 80.3 
Milwaukee -+13.4 +64.2 + 83.3 
Minneapolis 

(b) 416.4 +64.5 + 71.6 
New Orleans + 6.8 +80.2 +108.8 
Pittsburgh +12.2 +40.5 + 40.5 
St. Louis +13.9 +48.1 + 45.9 


San Francisco +12.0 +82.9 + 78.3 


(a) Changes in total volume. 
(b) Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth-Supe- 


rior Area. 


District of Columbia set new records 
at the end of 1945, the Controller of 
the Currency announced. 

Loans and discounts were moderate- 
ly above a year ago, while holdings 
of Government securities continued 
their steady rise. Assets, deposits, 
loans and discounts and Government 
security holdings at the end of va- 
rious years: 


Assets Deposits Loans U. S. Secur 

(add 000) (add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 

1929 $325,722 $255,785 4,5 $27,966 
1933 267,697 222,021 89,080 71,506 
1937 369,246 322,652 103,812 111,886 
1941 548,044 495,554 144,649 136,351 
1944 911,783 855,711 110,479 530,678 


1945 1,121,241 1,059,909 125,302 695,249 


Despite the stringent short- 
age of newsprint, net paid cir- 
culation of The Washington 
Star has grown, since 1941, 
53,960 Evening and 66,601 
Sunday. Average net paid dur- 
ing February, 1946, was 214,- 
530 Evening and 229,320 Sun- 
day—concentrated 95% in the 
Retail 


Washington Trading 


Zone. 


Che Evening Stat 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C 
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rh batting at 590! 


... that’s WEEI on New England radio dials 


Jimmy Foxx is starring again in another 
Big League—radio! And, attracting “home” 
crowds every day—crowds bigger than any 
World Series game in Fenway Park, Yankee 
Stadium and Wrigley Field combined. 

Just back from Florida, where he spent 
two weeks Spring-training with the Boston 
Braves and Red Sox, Jimmy is driving “home 
runs” over the fences of 843,054 radio homes* 
from Maine to the Cape. He's up at bat over 
WEE] every night, Monday through Satur- 
day, at 6:15, (That's a perfect time in WEEI- 
land for sports chatter and last-minute base- 
ball scores. ) 

Jimmy shares Boston fans’ belief that 
“this is the year”. The Red Sox, with Ted 
Williams back, look like the team to beat in 


.and the Braves, 


the American League .. 


under Billy Southworth, appear headed for 
the first division slot. 

As for Jimmy—well, he’s sure to be as 
popular as ever in New England. It was in 
a Red Sox uniform that he won the 1938 
American League hitting championship and 
was voted the league’s “Most Valuable Play- 
er’ for the third time—a feat never equalled ! 

During his 20 years as a player in both 
the American and National Leagues, Jimmy 
Foxx was a thorough sportsman, never sent 
to the shower by an umpire. His slugging 
records top the diamond’s right-handed hit- 
ters—534 home runs...58 in one season... 
four in as many times at bat! Infielder, out- 
fielder, pitcher, catcher, he was one of base- 
ball’s few versatile performers. As the most 
famous and best-liked sports personality ever 
available over a Boston station, he is headed 
for new accomplishments with his own sports 
show on WEEI. You can depend on that. To 
sign Jimmy Foxx as your clean-up hitter, see 
us or Radio Sales now! 


*CBS 7th Series Listening Area Study 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT 


Broadcasting Division of CBS: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, San Francisco, Atlanta 


School For Tycoons 


Down in the twisting, narrow confines of Wall Street, 
at 51 Pine, some of the country’s young financial hope- 
fuls—representing 23 states—are going to a different kind 
of school. Their little red schoolhouse probably costs more 
to maintain than any in the world—its teachers pay the 
boys to attend! 


In case you want to enroll we refer you to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane—a recently amalgamated 
array of names which has long been synonymous with 
“Wall Street.” It’s doubtful—unless you're a boy-genius 
—whether your qualifications would be found adequate. 
For, each young man chosen, some 30 more are refused 
admission. 


M. L., P., F. & B. instituted their unique school last 
March after a great deal of preliminary research and a 
great deal more candid thought on the subject of man- 
power—a subject, incidentally, which had dogged their 
heels for not five years, as has been the case with Ameri- 
can business in general, but for 15. They found them- 
selves in the unenviable position of having a staff of 
account executives whose mean age was 52; practically 
no young talent under 35. 


The reason: when the late, lamented Crash came, the 
Bright Young Men who for 100 years had turned their 
faces to Wall Street for a future, stayed away in droves. 
The Street had staggered under a heavy blow. Young hope- 
fuls preferred the steady remuneration of truck-driving or 
tending a gas station. Just as the situation was beginning 
to ease, war came. The young blood, which might have 
been enticed into The Street, were lured, instead, into a 
uniform. 


With war's end the firm decided that something must 
be done, and done immediately, to remedy their now 
chronic manpower situation. When young A. C. Beane, 
one of the partners, got his discharge he was placed in 
immediate charge of recruiting. He got together with Dr. 
Birl E. Shultz, for more than 18 years educational director 
of the New York Stock Exchange and director of the 
New York Stock Exchange Institute. They decided that a 
school, for the purpose of training the chosen few in the 
intricacies of finance and market dealing, was the only 
answer to the problem. 


So Dr. Shultz was hired. He began to set up a pre- 
scribed course of study, including Work of the Stock 
Exchange, Money and Banking, and Corporation Finance. 
Mr. Beane, on the other hand, drew the task of rounding 
up the lads. To do it he enlisted the aid of every one of 
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the company’s 89 branch managers in 88 Cities. They 
were to interview young men, give them a stiff interroga. 
tion and recommend the pick of the crop to the home 
office. It, in turn, had the elected file an application which 
asked such pertinencies as: “What was your college, your 
grades, your extra-curricular activities? Whom have you 
worked for? What about your war service? Milit 

Honors? Promotions? These were only a few of the $64 
y mang ye Suffice to say that when the young man had 
lled in the five-page questionnaire the firm knew more 
about him than his family and his best friend together, 


The first group, 23 in all, went to the opening class 
in March. Except Saturday and Sunday, they went every 
day thereafter for six months. When they finished they 
had had practical working experience on the floor of the 
Exchange, they had, to a man, had luncheon with Mr, 
Beane, who mentally planned logical spots for their in- 
dividual talents. 


Some of the graduates were sent out to the various 
branch offices—often to a grad’s home-town. Others were 
retained for the New York City office. All were paid 
handsomely while they went to school, on a sliding scale 
ranging from $165 a month for a single man with two 
years experience (war experience was permissible) to 
$325 for a married man with five years experience. 


The methods of the school are a reasonable facsimile 
of those of a business college. Each man has a schedule, 
each has a stipulated amount of homework to turn in. 
All textbooks are standard; they’re bought by the firm 
and given to the students. 


Out of the first group of students there were five Lt. 
Commanders. In the new group there are two Lt. Cols., 
and one lowly Technical Sgt. He is second in his class! 


It’s a Dog’s Life! 


A lot of people, thanks to the inventive acumen of 
Gilbert A. Smith, San Bernardino, Calif., are going to 
pray they'll come back a hound in their next incarnation. 


The master may not have a home in these days of apatt- 
ment shortages, but any dog who doesn’t have one simply 
has uncognizant owners, for Mr. Smith has on the market 
deluxe dog home called Puptent, guaranteed to keep even 
the most roving Rover happy with a “little place of his 
own. 


The Puptent is a glorified and doggie edition of the one 
you used to own when you were a Boy Scout. It’s such 4 
workmanlike, but simple thing you'll probably ask yourself, 
“why didn’t I think of that!” How Mr. Smith happened 
to think of it first makes a story. It seems that a short time 
ago he was director of training at the Mira Loma Quarter- 
master Repair Sub Depot. His big headache was training 
personnel to repair heavy army tentage and get it back 
into circulation as quickly as possible. That doesn’t sound 
so tough, you say—anyone can patch a rip. Well, the rub 
comes with the fact that the people who had been detailed 
to Mr. Smith to do the repairing were personnel of 
Italian Service Units. They no spicka da English 


In desperation Mr. Smith hit upon the idea of visual 
methods of training—which is what SALEs MANAGE MENT 
would have told him to do. Part of this visual training was 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A station used consistently year after year 


by an overwhelming majority of local advertisers 
— those in the know — obviously pays off in sales 
results. In a nutshell, that’s the story with WTAG, 
preferred and used by more than 100 local adver- 
tisers, representing practically every type of 
local business. Here is a sample of the wide 
variety of WTAG‘s locally produced and spon- 
sored programs: 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM DANCE MUSIC 


Department Store Leading Hotel 


ROVING REPORTER SPORTS BROADCAST 


Men's Haberdashery Automobile Dealer 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. National 


BOY AND GIRL SHOW NEWS BROADCASTS 


Department Store Baking Company 


VETERANS PROGRAM BREAKFAST PARTY 


Clothing Store Retail Grocery Store Group 


WEATHER TIME 


Savings Bank 


And here’s further proof of WTAG acceptance. 
Rating high with retailers, because it rates high 
with listeners, WTAG‘s Hooper ratings all day seven 
days a week are greater than those of all other 


stations in this big, prosperous market combined. 


Sales Representatives ry 
C 


WALA fm 


CLS 
WORCESTER 


AFFILIATED WITH RADIO 
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STATION WTAG 


re 


| <"the use of small scale models of all types or tents usec py 
the Army. Each tent was identified in English and Ital:an, 


The Italians studied these until they had learned the 
MORE English names. 


The Italian boys thought the idea was a dilly. ‘I hey 
crawled around on all fours and played with the things 
IN ESSEX COUNTY N J like children. But to Smith the place looked, after a while, 

oo like a housing project for Lilliputians. And then one day 
they began to look to him like dog houses! 


Mr. S’s dog, Piccolo, needed a home in the worst way, 
And you’ve probably guessed the rest of the story. Gil ran 
up an extra miniature for Piccolo in bright red canvas— 
Piccolo being a black Cocker to whom red is particularly 
becoming. Piccolo inspected it sniffingly, moved right in 
without waiting for a formal invitation. 


When Mr. Smith finished orienting the Italians he 
decided to devote all of his attention to making dogs 
nappy. He manufactured the Puptents in blue, orange, 


Tith in Retail Sales 
Sth in Buying Income 


Sth in Food Sales 
10th in U.S. Potential 
8th in “Quality of Market” sandeee We tall ¢ Seung oct too aan ae aaa 


at 50 paces — the mark of a well-satisfied customer. 
Ist in Family “Spendable” 


xreen, rust, and red. Then he made other improvements 
a canvas floor to keep the canines dry and off the grass, 
chen a zippered cushion, filled with soft cedar shavings, 
which are well-known for repelling canine parasites. 


National Rankings by Sales Management 


By this time Mr. Smith's already overactive imagination 
was really stirred. He began to make the Puptent in a 
bigger size, called it Platent, and dedicated it to little 
two-legged tent-pitchers. The kids loved their version almost 
as much as the dogs went for their own. Next came the 
Beachbrowser, a canvas spread with cushions attached, to 
make the acquisition of a tan a pleasure. Finally came the 


E vening | Loglugger—to ease the awful gap between woodpile and 


fireplace. 


America’s 


TOP 


Markets” News Some of the ideas were Mrs. Smith’s—she got infected 


by her husband’s enthusiasm. By this time the two of them 

were real craftsmen in canvas. So they called themselves 
NEWARK, New Jersey The Canvasmiths. As you can see they were no more at 4 
loss for project names than they were for ideas. 


That's all—except for the part about how Mr. Smith 
sold himself and his products to an advertising «gency. 
He simply walked into the president's office and pitched 4 
Puptent on the gentleman’s floor! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


F. J. HOENIGMANN elect- 
ed vice-president and direc- 
tor in charge of operations 
of the Florence Stove Co. 


NORTON MAILMAN is 
the new assistant to the 
president of Pal Blade Co., 
Inc., and all its affiliates. 


APRIL 1, 1946 


E. R. GALVIN, executive 
vice-president, board mem- 
ber, general sales manager, 
LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co. 


NEWS 


HUNTER MOORE 


KINGMAN MOORE, administrative vice-president, and B. J. HUNTER, 
formerly sales manager of the metropolitan New York liquor division, 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., are respectively executive head of the 
alcoholic beverage division and the national 


LAURENCE R. SHERMAN, 
Plastic Film Corp, sales de- 
partment organizer, is new 
general sales manager, 


liquor sales manager. 


ELTON S. WAYLAND, 
newly appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of 
the American Brass Co. 


HARRIS M. McLAUGHLIN 
succeeds Norton L, Smith, 
as board chairman, presi- 
dent, Chicopee Sales Corp. 


Be 


California created fashions sweep the nation with such overwhelming 


favor that we find it almost impossible to keep up with the demand. From 


approximately $70,000,000 worth of merchandise in 1939, we have pushed 


forward on seven-league boots to a safely predictable $400,000,000 of produc- 
tion this year. Of the approximate 1,000 apparel manufacturers here, none are 
making little plans. Expansion upon expansion is the program, for we know 
Los Angeles and Southern California are Sig CZ 
predestined to greatness.” rs re 


Fred N. Cole, Chairman 


—— CALIFORNIA APPAREL CREATORS 
_ Dominant National Advertising 


~ Medium of Southern California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 


wos anceus EAAMINER HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NOW ~Daily over 367.000—Sunday over 784,000 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Just south of Seattle rises 14,000-foot snow-clad Mt. 
Rainier . . . a permanent mountain of majesty. The 
SEATTLE TIMES, too, is the permanent guide in the 
lives of Seattle’s half-million persons. It is edited with 


i 
| SEATTLE TIMES | 
. _ Seattle 11, Washington 


restraint and a high regard for community interest. 
It is the wanted newspaper in most Seattle homes. 
The SeatrLe TIMEs is by all odds No. 1 advertising 


medium in Seattle! 


Represented by: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
1946 


Why Calvin 
Nwore 


HEY SAY this happened on Cape 

Cod. A summer visitor invited 
old Calvin Fosdick, the village car- 
penter, linoleum dealer and under- 
taker, to have a drink. 


“No,” said Calvin, “ain’t had one 
since Washington’s Birthday and 
don’t calculate I will for some time.” 


Seems Calvin, with a northeaster 
blowing like tarnation, was warm- 
ing his feet in the oven when Lem 
Hodge’s boy came busting in. 


“Git over as fast as you can. Ma’s 
died and pa needs you,” he says. 


“When I got there,” went on Cal, 
“Lem was carryin’ on terrible. I fig- 
ured best way was to keep him busy. 
So him and me got some pine and 
rigged up a coffin. Well, sir, Lem 
had some medicinal tonic, and what 
with the cold and all, we took a nip or 
two. Fixed things up and went home. 


“Seemed like I hadn’t no more’n 
got to sleep when Lem’s boy was 
back, bangin’ on the door.” 


“Cal,” he says, “come right over. 
Pa says you got to git that center- 
board and rudder off the coffin fore 
the funeral!” 


Well, we can all make mistakes 
but there’s one that no drug adver- 
tiser should risk. That’s to miss a 
single issue of American Druggist. 
When you reach every worthwhile 
drug outlet in the country for less 
than 1¢ a page, it’s downright econ- 
ymy to tell your story in this pre-em- 
nently readable and authoritative 
yusiness publication every month. 


* 


Publisher 


merican 


ie Pharmaceutical Business Magazin’ 
572 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Winter-wise, the worst is over. 
Soon, the lemon-petaled forsythia will 
burst forth, followed by magnolias in 
their white-and-burgundy loveliness, 
giving ice and snow the kiss of death. 
For a few months, anyway. A neighbor 
of mine says: ‘Frankly, I don’t mind 
Winter.” He seems bright enough, 
otherwise. 

“War-Brides of 59 from this Area 
on Storm-Tossed Queen Mary.’”’—The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Isn't 
59 a trifle old for a war-bride? 

e 

Sorry, Tessie, but I don’t think you 
can sell Hollywood your story: ‘The 
Lost Book-End.” 

Capsule Caricature: ‘He's the kind 
of guy who, departing, leaves behind 
him heel-prints on the sands of time.” 

Lou Shimon says some people are 
so dumb, they think Palmolive is what 
a wolf does when he parks. 

Stopper by the I.C.S.: ‘The school 
that goes to the student.” 

“Don’t give up the trip,” parodies 
the Union Pacific. 

“Britain Waives Greek War-Loan.” 
—Headline. Ah, yes; Britannia rules 
the waives. 

You're reaching for it, Tessie, when 
you call a tree-surgeon a limb-burgher. 
e 

The revolutionary Reynolds foun- 
tain-pen has come up with a dandy 
slogan: ‘Write on the ball.” 

Somebody should tell both Labor 
and Management that mule-blood 
never won a Kentucky Derby. 

e 

Man who won top-money in the 
Guy Lombardo (Chelsea Cigarette) 
song-title contest used an idea that had 
already run as a cartoon in either The 
New Yorker or the Satevepost: “Do 
Sheep Count People When They Try 
to Get to Sleep?” Those of us who 
competed should demand a recount. 

e 

Bob Stokes clips an A&P super- 

market ad from the New York Swz, 


and puts a ring around the following 
item: “Chili con carne with meat.” 
His comment: “Do you know where | 
can get some corned-beef hash (with 
corned beef) ?” 

Martin Olsen is back with Warner 
Hardware, Minneapolis, after four 
years in the South Pacific on naval 
duty. Four years out there apparently 
took some of the Scandinavian out of 
this former ski-jumper. He writes: 


Have been back on the job since October 
29th last, and there are two things I am 
becoming more and more averse to, and 
they both begin with a “W” . . . work 
and weather. 


Work—Nothing seems important any 
more, and I have acquired a lackadaisical 
attitude . . . not good, I assure you. . 
and unlike the me who worked 221 years 
at this store before donning bell-bottom 
breeches, 


Weather—This (censored) sub-zero stuff 
is getting me down. I freeze easily . . 
don’t have the “push” to go skiing, and 
that was one sport in which I reveled 
before. 


I'll get over both aversions in due time. 
s 


Aside to Milburn McCarty, Jr., 
V.P. of Douglas Leigh, Inc., Man- 
hattan, and Tom Cannan, s.m. of 
Leonard Spark-Plug, Newark, N. J.: 
Thanks for coming through with the 
book-matches. You don’t know what a 
lucky strike that is to a Philadelphian. 


Nit—"‘He’s always making nasty remarks 

out of the side of his puss.” 

Wit—"“Yeah, but he’s good to his mutter.” 
o 


Nobody knows how they do it, but 
the American Stationery Company, 
Peru, Ind., is still selling imprinted 
stationery at a buck a box. 

o 

“Be fit . . . not fat.”—Headline on 
a 2-incher by Young’s Health Roof, 
Philadelphia. Reg Allen used that 
identical headline for Supplee Sealtest 
Milk 10 years ago. Copywriters have 
good memories, if no qualms about 
lifting a line here and there. 

. 

Henry Obermeyer says he hasn't 
time to look it up, but it seems in 
order to suggest that makers of 1947 
calendars might imprint this line: 
“Save this calendar. It will be goo« 
again in 19—.,” 
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-WCOP 


5000 WATTS 


FCC has just approved WCOP’s construction 
permit! 

Construction is getting under way immediately on 
a new 5000-watt transmitter at Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 

This means your message on network or local 
programs over WCOP will be carried with perfect 
clearness into every corner of the great 
Metropolitan Boston area. 

New and spacious studios and offices in Boston 
... new listener-lures ... alert promotion... 

new and wide-awake merchandising activities... 
new programs — and now, new power — these are 
the milestones of WCOP's swift journey 

to New England radio leadership. 

Ride WCOP’s new signal into the third richest 
market in the United States. The few choice 


availabilities are going fast. 


Write, phone or wire WCOP Boston, or any 
Katz office for details. 


A Cowles Station 
Exclusive American Broadcasting Company 
Outlet in Boston 
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will step up power to 


BONUS! 


2000 cory 


CIRCULATION INCREASE 


LARGEST A 


UDITED CIRCULATION IN FHE VARIETY STORE FIELD 


Effective Circulation Up to 
More Than 18,500‘ Per Issue 


During the wartime paper shortage thousands of new 
applications for the “MERCHANDISER” piled up from 
progressive Variety Syndicates all over the nation. We 
have now screened those applications and added a care- 
fully selected group of top-notch organizations to our 
mailing list . . . with a net circulation gain of 2000 
copies per issue. We pass this 12% effective circulation 
increase along to you at no increase in rate. 


* Total “Merchandiser” circulation now 


“SHOOT FOR THE more than 20.000 copies per issue 
SIDE POCKET” 
OF EVERY 


VARIETY STORE 


MANAGER 


~-»>.«USE THE POCKET-SIZE 


SYNDICATE STORE 


AGHANDI} 


79 Madison Ave, New York 36, N_ ¥. 
~ 


EADQUARTERS FOR VARIETY STORE MARKETING DATA 
-: } 


Under the cute title of “Ticket 
Tape,” Miss Lewis, of the Research 
Department at Curtis Publishing. 
writes: ‘“The Press Sheet of the Wa-- 
Activities Committee of Pulpwood 
Consuming Industries says that the 
peers required each year for railway- 
tickets and timetables alone would 
cover more than 150,000 miles of 
railroad-tracks.” 

* 
Writes John Love: 
Dear Harry: 
Flourescent tubing may be used largely 
bakers in the production of light pastry, 


but much more so by perfumers, don’t you 
think ? 
Yours, 
tik 


a 

On the Mars, Inc., program, origi- 
nating in Miami at the time, a con- 
testant was admonished by Dr. I. Q., 
a Kentuckian, to say “The War Be- 
tween the States” instead of “The 
Civil War.” If we're going to be 
technical about it, “The War Among 
the States” would be better grammar, 
since it is impossible to be “between” 
more than two of anything. 

* 

Nice headline by Alcoa: ‘‘Some- 
thing new is going on in the country 
... Aluminum Roofing.” 

- 

“K-R-O kills rats only.’’-—Headline 
on a small advertisement in the farm- 
press. Most of us could furnish K-R-O 
a prospect-list. 

o 


Nit—"Is she a large woman?” 

Wit—"Well, she wears Russian Broad- 
tail. : 

“It’s sheer masochism to deprive 
yourself of the SRL at this low rate, 
$2 for 36 issues,” says the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Presumably, if 
you don’t know what ‘‘masochism” 
means, you'd feel a bit out of place 
as a subscriber. 

And Chap Stick says it takes a bit 
of doing to play a flute if you have 
cracked lips. Isn’t that a pretty thin 
market ? 

The UNO starts off with a handi- 
cap. Two-thirds of it are “NO.” 

. 

St. Patrick should forgive a man 
named “Kelly,” of course; but the 
Chicago mayor's face was red (and 
green) for a brief spell two weeks ago. 
Reason: He had set aside March 17 as 
“Hungarian Day.” Just in time, some- 
one reminded him that March 17 1s 
St. Patrick’s Day. His Honor recovered 
fast by setting March 18 as “Hun- 
garian Day.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 


V.P. & Copy Director, 
Lamb, Smith & Keen, Inc. 
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TIME TO REVITALIZE — 
TRADE-MARKS 


® The green light of peace is again glowing in America. 


@ NOW is the time to recapture valuable trade-mark and trade 
name recognition and acceptance, lost under wartime restric- 
tions and during the tremendous mass migrations of consumers | 
into war’s fighting and production activities. 
Now is the time to remind Americans of the value and in- 

tegrity inherent in well-known trade names and trade-marks. 

» Adirect and efficient method of accomplishing this is to main- 
tain these vital symbols active at points of purchase and points 

of use. This can be done effectively on displays, posters, book- 

lets, folders, inserts, labels, wrappers, cartons, calendars, edu- 
cational material and other lithographed items. 


@ We are helping others in this important merchandising work. 


@ We can help you, too. 


: | P.O. Box 513 Boston 2 


lping Keep | 


Good news for me! Nearly 
a million farm families have 
joined the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. That will 
give the farmer a powerful 
voice in favor of full produc- 
tion and free enterprise. 
without inflationary strikes. 
Sounds like prosperity to me. 
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Our advertising columns will wel- 
come your message to nearly a 
million thoughtful, responsible farm- 
ers — the farm leaders of America. 


CNhe W/L 


AGRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


973,537 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


* AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
| on Washington problems to this depart- 
|}ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
| Washington Bulletin Board, care of Sates 
MANAGEMENT. 


‘Distributors Eligible Too 


Under the Government’s revised 
wage-price policy, will OPA apply 


‘its standards to determine whether 


| |to increase ceilings for retailers, 
_| wholesalers, and other distributors 


if they make approved wage in- 


| creases? 


_ Yes, according to an interpretation 
issued by OPA, the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, and the National Wage 
Stabilization Board. As in the past 
\OPA will apply its “industry earnings 
standard” to distributive trades as well 
'as to manufacturing industries. Hence, 
\if an approved wage increase, alone or 
together with other cost increases, 
should reduce the over-all earnings of 
a trade below its base period level, 
OPA would act promptly to grant 
price relief. However, the interpreta- 
\tion of this question, prepared by the 
three agencies, asserts: ‘Distributive 
earnings have generally been so far 
above their base-period level as to 
make the need for action of this sort 
unlikely for most distributive trades.” 


Higher Prices: Who Will Pay? 


Are most distributors likely to 
be required hereafter to absorb 
any considerable amount of sup- 
pliers’ price increases? 


No. OPA has already required ab- 
sorption by distributors in many fields 
to the full extent permitted by its 
standards. In such commodity fields, no 
further absorption will be expected. 
On this basis, for example, there is no 
reason to expect further absorption as 
to household furniture, most of the 
low cost staple items of apparel, most 
foods, and some reconversion goods, 
including a number of household ap- 
pliances. Dealers in other fields, who 
-have been required to absorb lesser 
}amounts or none at all will still have 
some further margin for absorption. 


Commerce to Study Pay Plans 


What is the purpose or program 
“eg 9 2 
of the “Salesman’s Incentive Sec- 
tion” which we understand has 
_been set up in the Department of 
| Commerce? 


| This program may eventually pro- 
vide valuable data for sales managers 
on a comprehensive basis never before 


available. The Department of Com 
merce has created an ‘Incentive Divi 
sion” which includes a section fo: 
salesmen, one for salaried employes. 
one for labor, and one for executives 

The Department says it proposes t< 
undertake a thorough examination o! 
incentive programs ‘‘and of the possi- 
bilities which exist in the whole idea 
of providing incentives for greater 
vashudion and better distribution.” [| 
will study and report on bonus, profit 
sharing, and other systems which could 
be used to promote greater production, 
distribution, and consumption of 
goods. Appointed head of the Division 
is Charles E. Brokaw, formerly with 
the sales organization of Chrysler 
Motors and general manager of Cullen 
Thompson Motor Co., Denver, Colo. 


Keeping Posted on OPA 


Since so many items are being 
de-controlled in Washington and 
the controls over others are fre- 
quently revised, can you suggest 
any practical way whereby a firm 
without Washington representation 
can keep up to date on these 
changes? 


About the middle of March a new 
“Directory of Commodities and Serv- 
ices” was published. It contains some 
1,500 items de-controlled since V-J 
Day, as well as the thousands of com- 
modities and services still under price 
control. It also is a practical aid in 
making ready contact with the proper 
key persons in the operating units of 
the national office of OPA that handle 
each price control program, and any 
executive who needs to know what's 
going on in price matters will find it 
invaluable. It may be obtained at cost 
price of $1.25, which includes six 
monthly supplements to follow. Or- 
ders should be sent to Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Business Homes Must Wait 


Will the new housing plan have 
an effect on business building? 


Present indications are that the new 
housing program for veterans may 
slow down business expansion plans. 

Though this may cause smaller pro- 
duction in some lines, it is felt that 
enough public interest has been 
aroused so that business building, even 
where possible under Government ‘e- 
strictions, may have to be postponed 
to avoid bad public relations. 

It is expected in Washington that 
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THIS 1S NEW YORK 


SALES INFLUENCE THRU HOME DOMINANCE 
WITH NEW YORK'S FIRST FAMILY PAPER 


Dominance where sales are born is the advantage New York’s largest evening 
paper offers you in the world’s top market. 96% of the Journal-American daily 
circulation is in the sales-rich, metropolitan and suburban areas. These 600,000 
vital family groups, with the largest total of spendable funds in history, make the 
buying decisions that can mean outstanding success in New York for your product. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED 8Y HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Want a Sports Broadcast in Kansas City? 
NOW AVAILABLE 


PAUL CHRISTMAN 


All-American Back - - - University of Missouri 


5-Minutes, |0-Minutes or 15-Minutes Nightly 
Monday through Saturday 
following Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


Some smart advertiser is going to pull a rabbit right out 
of the hat with this ace sports feature! Just back from 
the service and signed to play football with the Chicago 
Cardinals next season, ‘“Pitchin’ Paul’? Christman is 
available for radio in the Kansas City area now over 
WHB ... with a nightly news summary of events in 
the sports world—his own “inside dope” on trends, fore- 
casts and predictions—and interviews with other top- 
flight sports personalities “in person.’”’ Spotted to fol- 
low Fulton Lewis, Jr., and the nightly news from the 
nation’s capital, Christman will capture the sports- 
minded audience—and score high for his sponsor in 
Hooperating and in sales! 


For further information, and for other WHB Availabilities 
‘phone DON DAVIS at any ADAM YOUNG office: 


New York City, 18 11 West 42nd St. LOngacre 3-1926 
Chicago, 2 55 East Washington St... ANDover 5448 
San Francisco, 4 627 Mills Building _- SUtter 1393 
Los Angeles, 13______ 448 South Hill St.._..__._ Michigan 0921 
Kansas City, 6 ....Searritt Building... HArrison 1161 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 


once the veterans’ home building get: 
under way, however, enough materia! 
and workmen will be freed to perm 
business building to keep pace. Bes 
judgment in the Capital is that it may 
be slowed down considerably for si: 
months or so, then emphasis will shif: 
sufficiently to permit many of th 
present building plans to go through 


Television—Here at Last 


Is it true that the Government is 
now ready to give the “go ahead” 
on television stations as a medium 
of both entertainment and adver- 
tising ? 

Your question, with an affirmative 
answer, just about summarizes the 
present situation on television, so far 
as the Government is concerned. The 
question of transmission bands has 
been settled, and equipment produc- 
tion is getting into gear. The Federal 
Communications Commission has be- 
gun to dig into the tremendous back- 
log of broadcast applications, and re- 
liable FCC sources state that the 
Commission probably will approve 
television stations in 100 or more 
major cities within the next year. The 
log jam was broken when FCC ap- 
proved three Washington stations on 
March 7. FCC feels that the broad- 
casting industry has proved to the 
Government’s satisfaction that it is 
ready to begin large-scale service 
throughout the country. 


More About OPA 


How soon will OPA control go 
out? 


At present, it looks as though the 
agency will be continued for another 
year. Its officials have made the state- 
ment that price ceilings will be off by 
spring of 1947 except in one or two 
commodities such as housing materials 

. in fact, during the next year they 
will be dropped as fast as possible 
before that date. 

After World War I, wholesale 
prices rose over 25% during the year 
following the Armistice, then dropped 
over 40% in the next year or two. 

To avoid a similar rise and fall, 
OPA leaders feel that it will be safer 
to continue price ceilings until sup- 
plies begin to catch up with demand. 

There seems to be little questi 
in Washington but that many price 
ceilings ; will remain in force 
another year, but it also seems lik«l} 
that administration of the law will be 
made more flexible . . . being eliimt- 
nated on goods for which there is 4 
staple demand and being given tem- 
porary tryout relief in others. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1946 


Washington Memo Pad 


VITAL PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE during the fort- 
night toward making the new wage-price program work. 
As compared with the recent slow and legalistic approach, 
decisions on price relief are being made promptly, and 
the order from up above is that they must be made even 
more promptly in the future. 


OPA is moving to streamline its operations. Industry 
advisory committees are working to ascertain the price 


relief needed under the wage patterns already established 


or in prospect for their industries. A docket system has 
been developed to assure prompt handling of these 
problems. Without actually making price decisions in 
advance of wage settlements, the pricing machinery is being 
geared to permit almost immediate action. 


When you read public statements by stabilization officials 
just bear in mind that the Administration has two vital 
objectives in immediate view: The first is to get maximum 
production promptly, yielding the price line where nec- 
essary, and secondly, to prevent the compliance machinery 
from falling apart. Officials, naturally, have the second 
objective in view when they argue loudly that OPA will 
continue to follow tough pricing policies. Actually, the 
effort is to develop price patterns which will encourage 
industry,—but which will not foster runaway inflation. 


It looks definitely as though OPA will be continued for 
another year and with a minimum of crippling amendments. 
The adherents of stabilization had just too much ammuni- 
tion for the other crowd. 


They can show you charts of what happened after the 
first World War, and who can prove that history would 
not repeat itself? Then we had accumulated purchasing 
power and deferred demands which were trifling as com- 
pared with today. With no controls, seller’s market prices 
teally went to town. Skyrocketing prices encouraged all and 
sundry to engage in production, but high prices discouraged 
consumption to a point where the buyers went on strike. 
It took 15 months for the correctives to puncture the bubble 
and then we had a 20 month bear market where prices 
almost without exception sank to levels far below those 
from which the post-Armistice inflation began. The price 
level of all commodities dropped from 167 to 91. The 
question as posed by Administration officials is: ‘Shall we 
make the same mistake all over again?” 


“Price Control, But—” 


ONE TOP PRICE STABILIZATION OFFICIAL paid 
this compliment to the National Association of Manufac- 
turers: “I have a lot of respect for the N.A.M. and the 
campaign it has been conducting against us. After all, they 
are straightforward and honest. They want the OPA to be 
done away with completely and for good. 


‘T like that because it is straight from the shoulder. It’s 
ar easier to deal with than the attacks coming from other 
quarters which are in the form of crippling amendments. 
Those folks say that they like the OPA and it certainly 
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should be continued, but when they have finished making 
their suggested modifications there would be nothing left 
of the organization which is dedicated to fighting off in- 
flation. 


“Some of the farm organizations, for example, want the 
OPA continued. They want price ceilings retained on farm 
machinery, seeds, fertilizer and all of the things they bay, 
but abolished on all of the items they se//. Actually, the 
farmer has a bigger stake in OPA than almost any other 
group because no class suffers as acutely from price insta- 
bility as do farmers. The swings from high to low are 
extreme in case of farm products, and in all of our de- 
flationary periods following inflation the farmer has suf- 
fered worse than any other group in the country.” 


A number of Administration officials and congressional 
leaders with whom I spoke seem to feel strongly that 
business organizations are greatly magnifying the ‘‘profit 
squeeze.” They quote a private statistical organization to 
the effect that higher costs and OPA ceiling profits will cut 
profits before taxes about $4 billion below the estimated 
1945 levels of $20 billion. This will be more than offset 
in most cases by the reduction in federal corporation taxes 
so that profits after taxes will be higher $9.9 billion as 
against an estimated $8 billion.in 1945. 


I came away from my talks with stabilization officials 
with the feeling that they realize the profit motive as being 
the chief guide to the private enterprise system; they know 
that goods just doesn’t get produced at a loss and so they 
are going to try to set more liberal price ceilings to en- 
courage production, make those ceilings flexible enough so 
as not to unbalance output by discouraging low price items 
in favor of higher price goods, and free as many goods 
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as possible from control as soon as output meets demand. 


They hope that businessmen will adopt a common sense 
policy of accepting liberal price controls now, to prevent 
disastrous deflation later, and maximize production on a 
reasonable profit margin even though this means passing 
up inflationary profits in favor of long run stability. 


The price inflation spiral since 1940 has already cost the 
average family $2,630 and will cost another $830 in in- 
creased prices during 1946. 


According to OPA officials the 1936-1939 profit level 
is a floor, not a ceiling. This, they say, is rather generally 
misunderstood. 


Twenty years ago thinking people asked, “Can one 
communistic country exist in a capitalistic world?’ Now 
thinking people are asking, ‘Can one capitalistic country 
exist in a socialistic world?’’ Believers in the price control 
theory say that we can’t go through a deflationary period 
such as in the early “Twenties and remain a capitalistic 
country. That’s why they fight inflation and ask everybody 


to cooperate. 


Meanwhile the achievements of reconversion go generally 
unsung. A million strikers get more attention than 52 
million workers. Production and employment are at record 
peacetime highs. The Jeremiahs should pipe down some, 
even if they do not entirely quit their wailing. 


The Building Program 


UNDER AN EXPECTED NEW ORDER we shall see 
practically no building this year other than homes costing 
under $10 thousand or apartments with rent ceilings of 
$80 monthly. A special attempt will be made to channel 
building into homes costing $6 thousand or $50 a month. 


The proposed order would prevent the construction of 
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most public buildings, amusement centers and most co: 1. 
mercial buildings except those tied in with new low-pri ¢ 
housing developments. Factory additions and office buii |- 
ings would be headed off unless they provide employme ‘t 
for workers who can’t find jobs elsewhere. 


Governmental housing experts expect slightly ove: a 
million new “‘starts” in the home building field for 19..«, 
broken down into 700 thousand low-price homes of ‘1¢ 
conventional type, 200 thousand prefabricated homes aad 
250 thousand temporary homes, of which 80% will be 
made-over army buildings. 


Administrator Wyatt’s housing project for veterans will 
drain both manpower and materials from other fields. He 
plans to corral an additional million construction workers 
in 1946 and another million in 1947. As a result the gen- 
eral reservoir of untrained and similar skilled labor will 
drop lower than ever, and doubling the volume of materials 
going into housing will spell supply famine for all but the 
most essential construction of other types. 


Meet General Browning 


SALES EXECUTIVES HAVE A NEW FRIEND AT 
COURT in General Albert Browning, newly appointed 
Director of the Office of Domestic Commerce. Before going 
into army service he was a top executive with Montgomery- 
Ward and later President of the United Wallpaper Com- 
panies. 


He subscribes to the common sense belief that we can- 
not consume more than we make and we cannot make more 
than we can sell. He sees distribution and selling as the 
great problems before business today and, consequently, 
the greatest problem which should come before the De- 
partment of Commerce which, as he sees it, should be the 
pro-business branch of the government. 


Under his direction the Office of Domestic Commerce 
is expected to further develop incentive awards in business 
—greater incentives for executives, labor, salesmen and 
salaried workers. If we place a ceiling on rewards we also 
place a ceiling on results. If a farmer is asked to raise 20 
thousand bushels of wheat and is told that he will be paid 
$1 a bushel for the first 10 thousand bushels, 90c for the 
next thousand, 75c for the following thousand, 50c a bushel 
on the next thousand and 10c a bushel on the balance, it is 
most unlikely that he will find it worthwhile to raise much 
more than 10 thousand bushels. 


The new department head feels that we are far ahead 
of ourselves in research on production but far to the rear 
in research on merchandising. One company in the U. S. 
in prewar years spent an average of $12 million annually 
in research on engineering, and during the war years upped 
that expenditure to $80 million a year. The expenditures 
of that same company for marketing research were probably 
less than $10 thousand. 


General Browning wants the help of industry in check- 
ing sales and production estimates for the year and years 
ahead; he wants private business to cooperate with govern 
ment economists who under the terms of the modified 
full-employment bill will be empowered to make estimates 
of the coming year’s business. Business should cooperate 
by making estimates comparable to those made last summet 
by the marketing committee of the Committee for Economit 
Development. 
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BANISHMENT FOR Biueprint Biues: No more frightened looks from retailers when salesmen whip 
out a blueprint of the “proposed new soda fountain.” 


to assemble than a jigsaw puzzle. Its easy to carry 


A Wizard Sales Tool Takes the | 


Pain out of Big-Money Purchases 


The sale of a soda fountain installation has always been a tedious 


hum-haw affair. The prospect couldn’t read blueprints. His sales 


resistance was high because he just couldn’t visualize his needs or 


the appearance of the finished job. Then Liquid Carbonic invented 


isometric drawings. Now the prospect himself engineers the sale. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


ROY CRANE 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Chicago 


4 ELLING soda ‘fountain equip- 
ment is a highly specialized 
business. The purchaser is 
usually a druggist or other re- 

tail store operator. When he puts in 
a soda fountain his investment usual- 
ly rans from $2,000 to $5,000. He 
makes such an investment, as a rule, 
not oftener than once in from 12 to 
15 years. When the time comes he 
does a lot of mental traveling. He is 
taking, for him, an important step. 
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He knows he can make mistakes. 

The average retailer's life is filled 
with little deals. He sells in small 
units. His orders, very often, are in 
quarter-dozen lots. When he consid- 
ers a purchase that will run into 
several thousand dollars he is stepping 
out of character. He becomes extreme- 
ly cautious. 

The result of all this, in the past, 
was confusion. The retailer would 
start a remodeling job, changing his 


Instead—drawings of fountain units, simpler 


and usually carries away bigger sales. 


store about, installing new cases and | 
shelves, realigning departments, at 
the same time that he considered his 
new fountain. That was very likely 
to bring into the picture some equip- 
ment specialist who would produce 
drawings and blueprints. 

One of the immediate difficulties 
would be that very few retailers can 
read layout drawings. They'd find 
themselves swallowed up in a maze 
of details, often to their befuddlement. 
The architects and equipment men, 
not much concerned in soda fountain 
work or needs, were accustomed to 
arbitrarily blocking off a relatively 
small space and merely marking it | 
“soda fountain.” 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp. sales- 
men found themselves, for many’ 
years, involved in blueprints and! 
drawings. It was a slow process.: 
They had to produce drawings of: 
fountain layouts to fit into the! 
cramped space, often have them re- 
drawn several times as the store owner! 
debated his final arrangement. It 
meant, too, hand-tailored jobs which 
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took the fountain out of line produc- 
tion and increased the costs to the 
buyer. 

One of the most troublesome fac- 
tors in making the sale was that the 
retailer, confused by blueprints, could 
not visualize what his fountain would 
look like after it was installed. And 
because he could not see the finished 
picture, he might want to leave out 
units that would speed up operation, 
in an effort to economize in the total 
cost, 

Several years ago, the liquid Car- 
bonic sales department began to search 
for an easier, quicker and more ef- 
fective way to make sales. If that 
could be done, costs which in the end 
must be paid by the buyer, could be 
reduced materially. It was felt that if 
some plan could be devised to enable 
the druggist to actually see how each 
unit of his fountain would look when 
set up, something very important 
would be achieved. 

“We accomplished this by having 
isometric drawings made,” explains 
Roy Crane, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager. ‘These, made to exact scale and 
wash shaded to resemble photographs, 
picture each separaate unit in our line. 
Each drawing, showing depth, height, 
and width, is die cut at the left edge 
to fit the right hand edge of any 
adjacent unit. We have a stainless 
steel display board, 41/4,” high by 15” 
long, slotted at the top and bottom, 
into which the pictures can be in- 
serted. With these we build up, unit 
by unit, a complete picture of the 
proposed fountain as it will look 
when it is installed. 


Simpler “Picture Painting” 


“This does away with the laborious 
and confusing flat plane drawings, and 
the salesman can produce, in minutes, 
a far better and simpler job of ‘pic- 
ture painting’ than he could manage 
in hours or days under the old and 
confusing methods. The drawings 
are used in this way when making 
a sale: 

The picture of the fountain unit 
will be placed on the board. 

“Will that give you enough ice 
cream capacity?” the salesman asks. 
The fountain operator studies ‘it. 

No,” he is likely to say, “I think 
I should have a little more room.” 
A larger unit is substituted. 

“Now about your clean-up space. 
You don’t want to short change your- 
self on that, suppose we put a 4’ sink 
unit here—and then see whether we 
need more after we finish the lay- 
out. You will undoubtedly want a 
Cold Food Unit.” 

“Yes. I plan to do quite a salad 
and sandwich business.” 
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“In that case I'd suggest this 4’ 
unit.” 

They decide on that, and a picture 
of the desired unit is put on the 
board. 

“That seems about right,” the foun- 
tain operator agrees. 

“A steam table?” 

“Yes, I'll need that, too.” 

From the pictures, laid out, a steam 
table of proper capacity is selected. 
It is added to the string of pictures. 

“Is the clean-up space where you 
want it? Would it be better placed 
here? Should we put in another sink 
unit for the food section? Should the 
sandwich unit be here? Or here?” 
The drawings are shuffled around. The 


steam table may be moved to another 
spot. 

“I think this unit should be a little 
larger?” the operator ventures. 

“O.K.,”” says this salesman, “How 
does this look?” 

“The result,” according to -Mr. 
Crane, “is that the buyer days. It 
isn’t a case of the salesman selling. 
Often what started out as a 12-foot 
fountain may end up as an 18 or 20 
or 24-foot job. The deal grows, gets 
bigger, as the retailer visualizes his 
requirements. 

“This method enables him to pic- 


‘ the number of units he wants to buy. 


ture, 72 advance, what his equipm: at 
will look like when installed. It p.r- 
mits him to see his needs. It allows 
him to predetermine the amount >f 
space he will actually need. He is 
better satisfied that he has given «1¢ 
proper order. 

“When the order is ready the sales- 
man, instead of toiling over blueprints 
and measurements, merely notes the 
numbers of the units and his job is 
done. The width of each unit is 
known. Just add them up and jou 
have the length of the fountain. This 
process of seeing often means a larger 
fountain which automatically means a 
larger order. 

“It is seldom, we find,’” Mr. Crane 


Unper-ArM SALesMAN: A small selling 
tool—but it makes a big difference on the 
sales charts! With the aid of easy-to-as- 
semble drawings, salesmen can visualize 
for retailers exactly what their new soda 
fountain will look like. Usually, the re- 
tailer himself is so intrigued, he increases 


comments, ‘that any buyer can prop- 
erly visualize his needs from a blue- 
print. Our plan reduces the engineer- 
ing of a fountain to the simplest 
terms. It ends the referring of this 
problem and that back to our engr 
neering department. It eliminates end- 
less detail and detail work is always 
expensive.” 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp. at one 
time tried to do the same job with 
miniature units. Building them was 
found to be very expensive. | hey 
were, at best, not too satisfactory. 
They were bulky and annoying [0 
carry, and salesmen did not like them. 
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More Space ror CLeantnG: Here’s one of the proposed fountains built from Liquid Carbonic’s “isometric jigsaws.” 


The picture set-up can be carried in 
one hand. 

For group meetings and individual 
presentations, where it is considered 
advisable, a larger unit has been made. 
This is shown on a board five feet 
long with height in proportion. The 
pictures are larger. The board for 
holding the pictures is made in units 
so that it can be taken down and 
packed in a suitcase which can be 
carried in one hand. 

This larger presentation is consid- 
ered somewhat more effective as the 
buyer can stand farther back, 10 feet 
or more, and get a better picture of 
how the job will look; but in the 
main, the smaller set-up works very 
satisfactorily and can be carried in an 
envelope. 

“In most cases experience has 
shown us,” says Mr. Crane, ‘‘that the 
soda fountain buyer does not carry 
in his mind all the units he will 
want and need. It is only after the 
pictures come out that he thinks of 
this or that unit. Often this visualiza- 
tion of the whole job means the add- 
ing of, say, a utility unit, or some 
other overlooked unit. The point that 
impresses us is that the buyer actually 
sells himself on the space he needs. 


“We have sufficient pictures so that 
we can build up, on occasion, 40, 50 
or 60 foot fountains with all of their 
appurtenances. We also have a book- 
let containing a series of 48 suggested 
fountain layouts from 16’ to 40’ in 
length. Accompanying each layout is 
an explanation of its particular merits. 
These suggestions guide the salesmen 
in making their layouts. 


Less “Trial and Error” 


“By doing this we give the sales- 
man a layout education we couldn’t 
teach him in less than three years by 
any other method. When he goes to a 
potential customer he has all these 
pictures in mind and simply begins to 
drop them in place on the board. It 
becomes almost automatic. 

“We believe that this simplified 
process has overcome the old method 
of trial and error and finding faults 
at the expense of the customer. And 
it does sell the standardized units 
which means thaat the buyer drops 
his ‘original ideas’ which, at their 
best, mean a slowing up of the pro- 
duction line and delays in delivery. 

“Inasmuch as no one seems to have 
ever used this idea of presentation, 
as it is applied by us mechanically, 


we have applied for patents. Our way 
seems clear for getting them.” 

Liquid Carbonic, certain of the 
median of the idea, is preparing 
to promote it in advertising to the 
trade. It will use liberal space in 
trade publications pointing out that 
the prospective purchaser of a foun- 
tain can now see what he is buying 
“just as it will look when installed 
in the store.” 

Soda fountain salesmen have 
learned that they have two separate 


‘tasks in making a sale. These are: 


1. Selling the idea that new equip- 
ment will make the investment pay. 

2. Engineering the fountain to fit 
the location. 

The new Liquid Carbonic presenta- 
tion swings into action after the first 
phase has been completed. It makes 
the engineering job extremely simple. 
It also prods the imagination of the 
buyer. It stirs up his enthusiasm. It 
increases his desires. 

In the hands of an experienced 
salesman it is considered an unusually 
fine tool for convincing a buyer that 
he should buy adequate equipment for 
his store, and adequate, in the terms 
of a salesman’s thinking, usually 
means a larger order. 


Or Less Space, Too: With photo-like drawings, salesmen can work out swiftly a fountain unit to suit any retailer. 
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ARMY BRAT . . . That’s Peyton Marshall Magruder, son to a General; 
nephew to another, The family dark-horse, he upset traditions all the 
way round—went to Annapolis, then Alabama (‘‘because the registra- 
tion line was the shortest”), ended up as director of commercial sales 
at The Glenn L. Martin Co. His fine aeronautical engineering back- 
ground—acquired at 'Bama—his bold methods, have put him in his 
present driver's seat. The bold methods he has had to curb somewhat 
—when you deal in astronomical figures with planes and money, the 
shoe has to be modified to fit the foot. His career at Martin suddenly 
skyrocketed when he took in his drawing for a medium bomber. 
Martin was desperately picking its designers’ brains for a plane which 
might win the Army’s special competition. The fabulous Mr. Martin 


spied Peyton's design, which he'd done in his spare time, and stopped 


the search. The design—the now-famous B-26! Next day the Army 


brat was project engineer for his bomber. Next stop, chief of new design. 
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MEET THE “COMMANDER” .. . The honors, these days, are 
arriving in practically every mail for genial William E, Knox. 
Hardly had Westinghouse Electric International Co. named 
him director and assistant general manager when the Chilean 
ambassador up and presented him with the Order of Merit 
and the rank of Commander, Festivities were celebrated at a 
state reception in the Chilean Embassy. Bill Knox found 
himself wearing the gold medallion—highest civilian decora- 
tion Chile gives. Score one for Pan-American relations! Massa- 
chusetts-born Knox has been a good friend to Chile for more 
years than he remembers, Since 1922, when he was a sales 
clerk in Westinghouse’s New York City office he has helped 
promote—gathering momentum as he went—Chile’s industrial 
expansion; developed and harnessed her hydro-electric power 
by aiding Chilean Government in the U. S$. The Chileans didn’t 
forget. Mr. K has never worked for anyone but Westinghouse. 


THEY'RE IN 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER MAN . . . if you'd like to find 
out what the customers want—ask them, says Henry G. 


(“Buck”) Weaver, who writes the provocative little ques- 
tionnaire booklets called “Thought Starters,” for General 
Motors. He's been asking the people what they think, 
through his particular medium, at the rate of several million 
a year for decades. His Georgia background is obvious the 
moment he opens his mouth. Went to Georgia Tech (‘it was 
handy”), then bestirred himself Nawth. There he was an 
automobile draftsman for a number of forgotten companies. 
Next he formed his own company, began building a racy 
model known as the Sun Light Six. The Sun Light didn’t 
shine very long, was totally eclipsed in 1917. Then Army 
doctors found he was blind in one eye. Later on he put to 


good advantage the experience he’d accumulated selling the 
Sun Light, when he affiliated with Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


THE NEWS 


ASK MR. FOSTER if he’s the son of the original founder, HERO’S MOTHER .. 
and Orville Foster, Jr., will tell you with a smile, 
“No.” Matter of fact he’s not even related. The name 
sys he, and the board of directors, is a happy accident. 


. is Zola Vincent, who recently joined Flanley 
and Woodward, Inc., to assist in the handling of public relations for 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. Her Air Force son was a 
German P.O.W. for 17 months—spent 100 days of it in solitary for 
defying the “Super-Men.” An Oregon enthusiast, Mrs. V. went to 
ULCA, trekked across the continent to take her first job in the 
advertising department of a Broadway store. She still tells hopeful 
youngsters that the best way to crash advertising is via department store 
advertising. Later she went back to the Coast (in 1\] years she’s made 


the trip 15 times) and had her own agency. As junior partner hers was 


This Mr, Foster came by his interest in travel (a) by 
being born in Detroit where they make the means of 
getting places; (b) because Henry Ford used to drive 
his earlier vas buggies on the toll road which bisected 
the Foster farm. He started out as a lawyer. At the 
moment he’s still president of the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion, Comes from a long line of traveling people; his 
Seat-grandfather was a post rider for George Washing- 
ton; his great-uncle sailed the first steamboat on the 
Great Lake: his grandfather was a Forty-Niner; his 
grandmother came from Europe to America on a sailboat! 
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the last name on the door. Somewhere in her career she compiled 
a book of tested grocery advertising—culled from the copy of leading 
food manufacturers, It ran to 150,000 copies in two printings won her 
a job with Grocery Manufacturers. Come the war she retired to Oregon 
to spend her “declining years.” That lasted 10 weeks. New York got her! 
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An Outline of a Well-Rounded 


Procedure for Selecting Salesmen 


Here is an outline and chart presentation of a sound procedure for 


picking men for sales jobs. It shows the various steps, their pur- 


poses, and the tools to be used. Sales executives are learning that 


care in selection pays handsomely in reduced costs, lower turnover. 


BY 


EDWIN G. FLEMMING, Ph.D. 


Director, Division for Sales Personnel Selection 
Burton Bigelow Organization » 


New York City 


A. Preliminary interview 


Threshold value 
a. Appearance 
b. Manner 


. Voice, speech, apparent cultural level 
. Maturity 

. Height and weight 

. Does applicant have a chance 


a. to fit into your organization? 
b. of being acceptable to your customers ? 


B. Application blank 


: 
2 
3 


Age 
Residence (type of neighborhood ) 


. Education 


a. Subjects studied 

b. Specialized study 

c. Extra-curricular activities: work, club member- 
ships, offices held, sports and activities 


4, Experience 
. Previous earning power 
. Present financial status 


. Home (furniture) 
. Insurance 
>, Cash and investments 
. Other sources of income: wife working, sup- 
port from parents 
e. Current debts: mortgage, notes, other loans 
f. Budget requirements 


. Present club affiliations 


a. Committee chairmanships 


b. Offices held 


. Family responsibility 


a. Single, married, separated, divorced 
b. If married, number, sex and ages of children 
c. Others for whose support he is responsible 


. Annual expenditures for doctor’s bills 


a. If for self, indicate nature of illness. 


. If presently employed, reason for wanting to change 


. Territories covered in previous sales work 
. Does applicant own an automobile; make and year? 


C. Interim check-up 


I. Personnel report by investigating agency 
1. Strengths and weaknesses in employment 
record 
. Educational record 
3. Police record 
4. Financial record 
. Personal habits 
6. General reputation 


II. Queries to previous employers (Ask specific ques- 
‘tions ) 


1. How did he get along with his immediate 
superior ? 
a. Is he cooperative ? 
b. Is he argumentative ? 
c. Is he overly critical ? 


. Is he industrious ? 
a. Does he make enough calls? 
b. Does he waste time in visiting with cus- 
tomers, playing golf, heavy entertaining? 


. Does he keep his promises? 
. Does he have a sense of fair play? 
. What about his reports and correspondence? 
. How is he on expenses? (Extravagant or 
niggardly ?) 
. What about his personal habits? 
a. Drinking 
b. Gambling 
c. Women 
. Does he live within his means? 
. If he were an applicant with you today, would 
you re-hire him? ; 
a. If the answer is “No” ask ‘Why not?” 


D. Major interview 
(It is desirable, whenever possible, to have separate 
interviews by three executives. Each executive should 
arrive at his judgments and conclusions independently of 
the others. ) 
I. Question applicant on items in application blank 
that require clarification or expansion 
II. Question applicant concerning any unfavorable 
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THAT WILL CUT 


SEVEN STEPS 


YOUR RISKS 
IN HIRING 


Ewing 
Galloway 


Tue First Step: It’s up to you to decide whether this appli- 
cant should be encouraged or eliminated after his preliminary 
interview. If you approve, it’s up to him from there on in. 


STEPS PURPOSE 


TOOLS 


A. Preliminary interview Rough screening to eliminate those 
who are obviously unsuitable 


B. Application blank 


To secure factual data on educa- 
tion, experience, earning capacity, 
financial status, and other items of 
personal history 


C. Interim check-up To check on accuracy of informa- 
tion given in application blank, to 
secure information on work habits, 
personal qualities, and reliability 


D. Major interview To secure more detail; to allow 
applicant to explain unfavorable 
information gathered from other 
sources; to judge some of the 
traits, characteristics, and attitudes 
of the applicant 


E. Medical examination To determine whether the appli- 
cant can stand the physical and 
emotional strains of the job 


F. Aptitude examination To determine the basic pattern 
of the applicant’s interests, abili- 
ties, personality characteristics, 

| and adjustment 


G. Co-ordination of all To integrate all information se- 
data cured and arrive at a final deci- 
sion to hire or not to hire 


Eyes and ears 


Weighted application blank 


Personnel report from investi- 
gating agency, and telephone 
or personal calls on previous 
employers 


Patterned interview guide 


Physician who can give both a 
physical and psycho-neurological 
examination. 


Standardized psychological tests 
given and interpreted by quali- 
fied specialist 


Sound judgment applied to both 
quantitativa and qualitative 
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Ill. 


IV. 


V. 


4.. Mee 


information secured through previous steps. Get 
his side of the story 


Question applicant on any points in the patterned 
interview not yet covered 
Determine applicant's proficiency as a salesman 
1. Knowledge of your product and market 
2. His method of selling 
a. Securing leads 
. Approach 
. Use of visual material: sample kit, dis- 
plays and charts, scratch pad 
. Methods of closing 
:. Handling objections 
. Follow-up 
y. Advertising 
h. Direct mail 
. Personal relations with customers 


4. Applicant's attitude toward other types of 
selling operations 

. Knowledge of the general principles and 
problems of selling and merchandising 

. Does he read sales, merchandising, and 
marketing literature? 


After the interview record your reactions on 
applicant's 
. Knowledge of product and market 
. Background knowledge of sales and merchan- 
dising 
. Skill in selling 
4. Attitude toward sales work 
. Industriousness 
. Ability to dominate and control a situation 
. Clarity and accuracy of thought and expression 
. Tactfulness 
. Capacity to judge the reactions of others 
. Sense of humor 
. Impulsiveness 
. Interests in common with production men 
. Interests in common with buyers 
4, Motivation 
a. Kind or type: money, position and pres- 
tige, security, congenial working condi- 
tions 
b. Strength: What are his ambitions? 
15. Possibilities for development 
16. Over-all desirability as a salesman for you 


lical examination 


. Present physical condition 
. Emotional stability 
. History of illnesses 
4, Judgment of physician as to employability for the 


. Apt 
4 


> 
a 
= 
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specific job 
a. Would health permit regular, full-time sales 
work? 
b. Would job aggravate present condition or 
jeopardize health? 
c. Is applicant mentally or emotionally ill, or 
on the borderline of such illness? 


itude examination 

Ability to learn 

Interests, major and secondary 
Personality 


4. Capacity to get along with people 
5. Adjustment 
6. Special aptitudes, abilities and skills where required 
Results of psychological tests should be interpreted by a 
specialist in relation to 
1. A thorough job analysis 
2. The norm for the specific company, involving 
a. A weighted test score 
b. A qualitative pattern of factors 


G. Co-ordinating all the data 
I. The final co-ordination of all the data can be done by 


1. The selection specialist who sets up the details 
of the procedure and qualitatively interprets 
the psychological tests 

2. The general sales manager 

. The branch manager 

4. In special cases by consultation between the 

selection specialist and the hiring executive 


II. Important and serious hurdles, amounting practically 
to ‘knock-out’ factors in some situations, will occur 
at various stages of the selection procedures. Some 
of these are 


1. General appearance and manner, or some 
serious specific element of appearance or 
manner 

. Voice, speech, or cultural level inadequate 
for the job 

. Age 

. Too little or too much education for the jon 

. Inadequate previous experience 

. Too low or too high a previous earning power 

. Very unsatisfactory present financial status 

. Family responsibility, which 

a. Would require a larger income: than 
could be earned in the specific job 
b. Would prohibit travel 

. Lack of ownership of automobile where such 
ownership is essential 

. Inexcusable lying on the application blank 

. Bad record with respect to 

a. Police 

b. Finances 

c. Personal habits 

d. General reputation 

. Definitely unfavorable reports from previous 
employers 

. Poor attitude shown during interview, indi- 
cating the “chronic griper,” or a troublesome, 
argumentative, overly critical nature 

. Illness or other physical condition that would 
prevent him from being effective 

. Emotional instability, bordering on emotional 
ill health, that would make it difficult for 
him to stand the gaff of selling 

. Inadequate mental ability to adapt himself, 
and to learn the rudiments of a new job 

. Inadequate pattern of interests for the specific 
selling job 

. Inadequate personality portrait, particularly 
involving a pronounced lack of dominanc: 

. The presence of a serious personal problem 
that would hamper a ready adjustment to ‘» 
requirements of a new job 
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Cross-Counter Insurance 


Pays off; Liberty Mutual 
Expands “Retail” Selling 


The store in Hempstead, L. L, opened to much tongue-wagging early 


last year, during the first 8 weeks of 1946 rang up a 45% increase 


in sales over the same period for 1945. Today four stores are in 


operation, and plans are under way for the opening of four more. 


Based on an interview with 


BENNETT 


MOORE 


Vice-President and Director of Public Relations 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Boston 


NCOURAGED by the impres- 
sive showing made by an 
experimental ground - floor 
“store” in Hempstead, L. L., 

in selling insurance over-the-counter, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., with 
headquarters in Boston, has opened 
three additional stores in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

Two more stores are on the way, 
according to Bennett Moore, vice- 
president and director of public re- 
lations for the company, and two 
others have been authorized. Addi- 
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tional establishments are contemplated 
as soon as locations and materials are 
available. 

Liberty Mutual, which sells about 
every kind of insurance except life 
and is the largest dispenser of com- 
pensation insurance in the world, 
started the Hempstead store a little 
more than a year ago. Its opening 
was announced in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT at that time.* The success of 
the venture—first insurance store in 
the country—exceeded most optimistic 
estimates. 


Just Like Gotr Ciups or Stacks ... 
Now you can buy insurance in a retail 
store. You and your wife can go window 
shopping in one of several stores like 
this one in Hempstead, L. I., walk in and 
be served in comfort, by a salesman 
who has been trained to please you both. 


Here are some of the results 
achieved in Hempstead during the 
first year, compared with figures for 
the former sixth-floor location there: | 

Premium income from new insur- 
ance written increased 94%. 

The number of policies sold 
jumped 55%. ) 

The average premium was $11 
higher than formerly. 

The resident manager himself sold 
more than 600 policies. He’d always 
thought 300 was a good year’s record. 

Ninety percent of all claims orig- 
inating in the vicinity were settled 
without recourse to the regional office 
This not only saved time and expense 


* See SALES MANAGEMENT, April 1 
1945, 
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in contacting claimants but facilitated 
settlements; many checks were mailed 
the same day the claim was filed. 

Sales resistance to salesmen operat- 
ng from the store was greatly reduced. 
Most prospects had seen the store; 
hey knew the salesmen came from it; 
here was no mystery about the pro- 
eeding. 

All extra business and advantages 
esulting from the street floor loca- 
ion were obtained at only a compara- 
ively small total increase in expenses. 

The new year started out even more 
uspiciously in Hempstead. During 
re first eight weeks sales increased 
iS% over the 1945 record. With 
wo salesmen added to the staff, it 
‘ould not be a great surprise if 1946 
remiums doubled those of last year. 
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VisuaAL Sates TALK: Movies 
are one of the important 
over-the-counter selling tech- 
niques employed to advan- 
tage in Liberty Mutual’s re- 
tail store insurance centers. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING: To 
help customers understand 
the protection insurance can 
give them, Liberty Mutual 
distributes a book by Mr. 
Moore (left) which depicts 
79 ways for home owners to 
avoid money losses, and a 
handy heavy paper “wallet” 
for policies (right). Also 
available is a Hazard Chart, 
describing the insurance 
needed for full protection. 


Evanston, Ill., is the site of the 
second store. Receipts for the first 
three weeks were sufficient to pay the 
rent for three years. Early figures 
indicate its success will compare fa- 
vorably with that of the Hempstead 
establishment. 

The third store to open is in At- 
lanta, Ga. Sales during its short ex- 
istence have been substantially higher 
than when the Liberty Mutual quar- 
ters there were located on an upper 
floor. 

The fourth store is in Andover, 
Mass. And when you read this an- 
other store probably will have been 
started in New Haven, Conn. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., is coming up. In the 
planning process are stores in White 
Plains, N. Y., and Oak Park, IIl. 


As Mr. Moore points out, these 
places vary greatly in size of popula- 
tion and in other respects. For in- 
stance, Hempstead and Evanston can 
be properly classed as suburbs and 
the stores there can be considered 
more or less similar in status to the 
local shops of decentralizing depart- 
ment stores in the nearby big cities. 
On the other hand, Atlanta is a big 
center of population in itself, while 
Andover, Mass., is a small town. New 
Haven, of course, is a medium-size 
city, a population center in its own 
name, yet relatively near New York 
City. 

“We don’t know yet what trend 
this movement will take eventually, 
states Mr. Moore. ‘“That’s why the 
experiment is being extended to var'- 
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BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


It belongs to people in all 
walks of life in cities, towns and 
villages throughout America. 


The money comes from the 
savings of the many. 


For only the many—that is, 
hundreds of thousands of small 
investors — have the money to 
own such a big business. 


More than half of its 
700,000 stockholders are 
women. 


WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 


About one stockholder in 
thirteen is a telephone em- 
ployee. 


The average number of 
shares held per stockholder is 
30. More than 210,000 stock- 
holders own five shares or less. 


No one owns as much as 
one-half of one per cent of 
its stock. 


About one person in every 
200 in the United States is a 
part owner of the Bell System. | 


Ous types of places. We may even 
start a store on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, but I doubt it. We may 
find they will be profitable only in 
suburban towns or only in self-sustain- 
ing communities. Perhaps cities of 
25,000 to 50,000 might prove best. 
At any rate it is hoped and believed 
that the idea when perfected can be 
utilized in many communities not only 
to provide more efficient service but 
also to sell more insurance at com- 
paratively less expense, with resultant 
reductions in premiums.” 

This aim is directly in line with a 
major policy followed by Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. and its affiliate, 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. For 
33 years they have pioneered in re- 
ducing insurance costs. Liability and 


famous artist, dramatize the im- 
portance of obtaining adequate insur- 
ance to safeguard against losses. A 
large space can be curtained off for 
showing motion pictures of safety, 
proper protection of homes and af- 
filiated subjects. 

The locations of Mutual stores are 
not on the most congested part of 
“The Main Stem.” They're on im- 
portant streets but quite a way out 
from the center. As Mr. Moore ex- 
plains, this is for two reasons: 

1. To get out of the highest rent 
district. 

2. The people whom Mutual pre- 
fers to deal with are responsible per- 
sons of the better class. They almost 
always shop by automobile to avoid 
congestion of high rent areas. 


Insurance Is Boucut—Nor “Soip”—in Liberty Mutual’s retail insurance centers. 


Customers come in for information 


themselves, buy their protection over-the- 


counter. It’s a new selling angle, and more stores like these are on the way. 


fire insurance have been written at the 
same initial rates as most leading com- 
panies. But Liberty and United sell 
direct to responsible policyholders and 
in this way they have kept losses and 
expenses down to a minimum. The 
savings have been returned to cus- 
tomers in dividends which never have 
been less than 20% of original pre- 
miums. Dividend savings totaling 
more than $150,000,000 have been 
returned to policyholders. 

Each of these stores is not just a 
store—it’s a show-place in the com- 
munity. It is modern, different, at- 
tention-attracting. It is called an 
“Insurance Center.” 

The Hempstead establishment, for 
example, was planned by one of the 
country’s best known store architects. 
It's interior is right out in the open. 
Its modern furniture is appropriately 
| placed; customers can buy insurance 
while seated comfortably. Large 
mural paintings by Paul Hawthorne, 
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The plan behind the stores, Mr. 
Moore emphasizes, aims at revolution- 
izing the methods of distributing lia- 
bility, casualty, and fire insurance. 
“Heretofore,” he declares, “custom- 
ers rarely bought insurance. It was 
sold to them. “In our stores people 
really can shop for their insurance, 
just as they would for food or cloth- 
ing. Our products are on display 
so they can see how insurance works 
—and then they can choose exactly 
what they want. 

“Some of us always have resented 
the feeling in the insurance business 
and outside of it that we couldn't 
merchandise like people in other busi- 
nesses, that our product is intangible 
and cannot be sold as washing ma- 
chines, clothes, and other items are. 
If our product is intangible it is be- 
cause we in the insurance business 
have made it so. After all, nothing is 
more tangible than the houses people 
live in, the automobiles they drive, the 


accidents which are liable to beiall 
them and their desires to protect th m- 
selves, their loved ones, and the o:her 
fellow against losses.” 

Mutual stores offer a definite aid 
to policyholders and prospects, .nd 
the program takes many forms. [or 
instance, improvements have been 
made in recent months in home and 
car insurance. Broader, clearer policy 
contracts are available. The custom- 
er’s policies may be out-of-date—in- 
complete, confusing, unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. A trained staff man prob- 
ably can show him how to obtain 
better coverage at less cost. 

Of great importance, too, is the fact 
that people can go directly to the 
stores in connection with claims. 
Skilled adjusters protect them from 
costly legal complications and crip- 
pling money losses by defending them 
against fraudulent claims or will set- 
tle their own fair claims promptly. 


Local Activity 


The plan also calls for local cam- 
paigns to save policyholders and others 
the pain, suffering, and losses caused 
by accidents and fire by helping to 
prevent their occurrence. The local 
personnel of the company, often aid- 
ed from the home office, cooperates 
with civic leaders and policyholders in 
the community to make it a safer place 
in which to live, drive, and work. In 
Hempstead these efforts have been de- 
veloped extensively. Through  o- 
operation with the mayor and chief 


of police, a number of traffic changes . 


have been made in the interests of 
greater safety; fire prevention methods 
have been effected and other projects 
have been carried out. 

The stores are béing supported by 
local newspaper advertising and di- 
rect mail. ~National advertising, of 
which the company has done a great 
deal in recent years, is beneficial in 
many ways, Mr. Moore points out, 
but it does not bring the prospect, 
generally speaking, into the insurance 
office. Backed up with local adver- 
tising and with a convenient, attrac- 
tive sales outlet, national advertising 
becomes fully effective. 

On one phase of the plan, Mr. 
Moore says, there seems to be some 
misapprehension: ‘‘Certain persons 
outside the company, and even a few 
in it, think one outstanding aim 
of our stores is to reduce the com- 
pany’s selling force in size and in im- 
portance. That isn’t true. We know 
we still have to go out and sell ‘em; 
and it is the purpose of our stores 
to facilitate that process. We will 
need more and better salesmen than 
ever before; and through our store 
set-up we will expect that their work 
will be much more effective.” 
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The typical Deb Reader? ... 
she’s All America! In her teens or early twenties. 
Unmarried, but definitely interested 


in boys, dates. 
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N \ The Deb girl 
may live in a city, a town, 
or on a farm. Wherever she lives, 
she's a leader in her circle... 
bright, alert, eager 

to learn, 


4 


She’s your daughter and mine, 
or the girl next door. She’s a 
great influence today, 
a tremendous power tomorrow. 
She’s just the girl you 
want to reach! 


1946 


She has an allowance 
— or an income. 
She’s well-fed, well-clad, 
well-housed, plays an important part 
in choosing the things she wants. 


She likes clothes, 
cosmetics and other 
things that attract 


D compliments. And she 
GY wants to be up-to-the- 


minute in every respect. 


\\ed 


She doesn’t want people, or 
magazines to “talk down” 
to her. She’s definitely 
“somebody” and she 
means to be even more 
important from now on... 


THE “‘DEB’’ OF TODAY RUNS THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW! 


Today’s American Girl knows what she wants, and moves heaven and earth to get it. 
Through her, merchandise of all kinds comes into the home. Reach her through a magazine that 
matches her personality . . . stay with her while her habits are forming, and you 


create a market for life. DEB, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW BEAUTY IN STERLING SILVER: Belle Kogan designed these sai 
and pepper shakers and the silent butler for the Quaker Silver (), 
North Attleboro, Mass. They are all sterling designed in the Cedric pit. 
tern, simply and smoothly so as to blend in with every style table decor, 


SPARKLING EASTER GIFT PACKAGE: Pinaud, Inc., New York City, is 
offering a new combination package of Lilianelle Toilet Essence and Body 
Sachet. The toiletries nestle among green and white cellophane streamers 
in a transparent acetate container. The package is called Petit Paquet, 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL TURNS OFF THE GAS: The new Maytag Dutch Ove 
gas range, product of The Maytag Co., Newton, lowa, features a time device 
which turns the range off, seals the flue vents and permits the oven to keep ¢ 
cooking, Has a Dutch cooker-well with three-way burner, storage compartment 


DESIGNING TO SELL 
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HAS STAY-UP FLAPS: A variation of the 
infold Staude style, the Placepak frozen food 
box reduces set-up time. Unique flaps hold 
carton in position, prevent collapsing. Made 
by the Container Corporation of America. 


TWO-HEAT HOT PLATE: The Vaculator De Luxe has been designed exclu- 
sively for use with glass coffee makers. Developed by Hill-Shaw Co., Chicago, 
it is a combination of highly polished chrome-plated shell atop a black plastic 
base. One heat brews the coffee, other keeps it warm. Comes with cord set, 
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_..home of HAUGHTON ELEVATORS 


_.. another of Toledo’s diversified industries 


Established some eighty years ago, Haughton was a pioneer 
in the elevator industry. Haughton early established a reputa- 
tion for elevators of long life and low upkeep cost. It is today 
one of the nation’s largest manufacturers of passenger and 
freight elevators, with the most modern elevator manufactur- 
ing plant in the Middle West ...a truly distinguished member 


of Toledo’s family of diversified industries. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
nm £ 
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...and this is the 


TOLEDO BLADE 


The Blade unites in its family 
of readers the many thousand 
skilled workers in Toledo’s 
highly diversified industries, 
who, like all other Toledoans, 
look to it for news, comment, 
information and entertainment 
...just as Toledoans of other 
generations have looked to 
THE BLADE—part and parcel 
of the city’s life for a century, 


and more. 


OCIATES 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASS 


‘Tomlinson Employs Fashion’s 


Force in Its 1946 Sales Plan 


An old and well known furniture company designs for modern 


American living, trains its salesmen in wood-lore all the way from 


forest to finished unit, and drafts a promotional program based 


on ensemble selling to achieve pleasing and livable interiors. 


Based on an interview with 


WILLIAM A. TOMLINSON 


Vice-President, Tomlinson of High Point 
High Point, N. C. 
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ESIGN to keep in step with 
the trend of American living. 


Employ the best in pro- 
duction advance. 
Utilize the most modern selling 
techniques. 


Help retailers expand furniture 
F sales by using fashion as a sales tool. 

These are some of the planks in a 
new merchandising-sales platform now 
in operation under the sponsorship of 
Tomlinson of High Point, manufac- 
turer of fine furniture since 1900. 

Says William A. Tomlinson, vice- 
president: ‘The day of the order taker 
is over. The old way of selling furni- 
ture has no place in our present world. 
In the merchandising scheme of a 
sound, progressive Nation, we know 
that our representatives must be cap- 
able of merchandising their products. 
They must be able to better help the 
retailer reach the consumer. 

“We at Tomlinson see nothing 
revolutionary in our program. Adver- 
| tising and dealer helps have long been 
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For tHE Retaiter: Tomlinson has pre- 
pared a “Plan Book” which is an integral 
part of the merchandising-sales program. 
It contains reproductions of national ad- 
vertisements and promotional suggestions 
. . . keyed to Tomlinson’s design phil. 
osophy of answering today’s living needs. 
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used by leading manufacturers of all 
kinds of products. We feel that we are 
merely carrying this technique a logical 
step forward.” 

First step in the implementation of 
the Tomlinson 1946 program was a re- 
fresher training course for all Tom- 
linson salesmen. This course originally 
covered a period of a month. Even 
though most of the Tomlinson sales- 
men had been in the business for more 
than a decade, the course was started 
with the study of mechanics. Tom- 
linson salesmen learned, or renewed 
their knowledge of, the complete man- 
ufacturing process from the kiln dry- 


ing of raw lumber to the finishe 
pieces of furniture. ‘In a merchandis 
ing sense this has sales value,’’ M: 
Tomlinson points out. “If you try to 
sell quality, you must know why yo: 

product possesses it.” 

In the next step from the mechanics 
of furniture manufacture Tomlinson 
sales representatives learned the funda- 
mentals of furniture designs and styi- 
ings. Some of the men who had been 
associated with furniture for years dis- 
covered that a Tomlinson design is 
not just an artist’s caprice. They 
learned that furniture is not designed 
to be a copy of something that was 
used hundreds of years ago. 

Actually, what the Tomlinson sales 
representatives learned is a philosopy 
which reflects “the way America lives 
today.” For example, they watched the 
development of a dining room group 
which was designed according to to- 
day’s needs. There were people seated 
at a table set with service and center- 
piece. Measurements were taken—the 
height, width, length. How high 
should the table be so that a tall man 
and a smallish woman would be com- 
fortable? How should the base be de- 
signed so that at no time would there 
be any interference with seated com- 
fort? The answers to these questions, 
Tomlinson salesmen were told, set the 
proportions of the table. 


Seeing Is Believing 


Another example: The salesmen 
studied a gentleman’s chest of drawers. 
They learned that the proportions of it 
grew from finding out first how a 
man wanted to use the chest. The 
height to be comfortable must elimi- 
nate “reaching up.” The drawers had 
to accommodate specific items. How 
high, then? How about drawers? To 
answer these questions, Tomlinson 
sales representatives watched men 
demonstrate the use of the chest. They 
were shown that the ordinary chest is 
too high; that there is no advantage 
in having long drawers; that at least 
two drawers should be deep enough so 
that a dozen shirts would fit in them— 
folded as shirts are when they come 
from the laundry. They were shown 
why a tray for “emptying out the 
pockets” is mighty necessary. ‘hey 
actually saw how a design comes into 
being. 

Tomlinson salesmen also learned 
how furniture is related to all the other 
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EVERY SO OFTEN when we are looking 
down our nose for ideas that seem to have 
gone for the day; when the sunny sky out- 
side our window has turned to mauve, we 
pick up a hefty folder — and bright grows 
our mood again. 

It’s a folder filled with mash notes. 
Short notes, long notes, nice notes — all 
written to WOR by grateful sponsors. 

Consider, please... 

“Our sales in the metropolitan area, 
due principally to WOR’s efforts, have in- 
creased over 50% in the last year.” 

“We think that our WOR program was 
one of the best investments in advertising 
that we have ever made.” 

“Shortly after sponsoring our WOR 
show, one announcement was made. It 


WI 


pulled 2,252 requests. Certainly we can’t 
give too great praise to our WOR 
program.” 


“In the 8 weeks the program has been 
on the air, sales in the New York area 
upped about 3343%, and a substantial 
number of new accounts were opened up 
as well.” 

So, if you, sir, would like to write let- 
ters such as these, why not call WOR 
today? Our skilled showmen, who are also 
skilled salesmen, have an astonishing rec- 
ord for picking profit-making shows and 
times that snugly agree with budgets small, 
medium or large size. 


— THAT POWER-FULL STATION AT 1440 BROADWAY, IN NEW YORK WO f 


MUTUAL 
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wae of homefurnishings; they 
earned to appreciate the problems of 
the interior decorator and the ultimate 
consumer who has a home to furnish. 
They learned to think of Tomlinson 
furniture in relation to rugs, back- 
grounds, colors, accessories, and drap- 
eries. They attended clinics where 
leading designers discussed trends in 
furniture, various historical aspects of 
design, architectural trends as they are 
related to furniture, and an analysis of 
trends in American living. 


Knowledge Turned to Selling 


To all this the men responded 
quickly — learning the engineering 
background of furniture, participating 
in the research carried out to solve 
problems of this nature. After that 
they took up the phase of the course 
which applied this knowledge to mer- 
chandising. This was a vital part of 
the course. The sales representatives 
had to relate their knowledge to sell- 
ing—to sell for the dealer, to help 
him to merchandise. 

Under the guidance of experts, us- 
ing specially prepared manuals, the 
Tomlinson salesmen were taught the 
intricacies of conducting a retail busi- 
ness. Top-problem subjects were: mod- 
ern marketing procedure, inventory re- 
strictions, Government regulations, 


NOW ?Y! One of America’s Brightest Spots 


Reconversion? 
Buying Power? 
Listen ... 


Feperar Reserve Bank re- 
ports of Department Store sales 
show that in December only two 
other cities in the entire northern 
U. S. had a greater increase than 
Binghamton (Rochester and 


Albany—both N., Y. State cities). 


Indeed only one city in the 
Pacific Coast area did as well— 


Tucson. For the year 1945 Bing- 
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and credit policies—all taught from 
the merchandising point of view. 

From there the scope was gradually 
broadened to include such in-store 
problems as the fe er displays to use, 
how to build displays, how to plan 
consumer advertising. 

Now the Tomlinson salesmen were 
becoming merchandising-minded. 

When the initial clinic training 
course was successfully completed, the 
sales representatives worked in test 
areas. In cooperation with Tomlinson 


accounts of long standing they put’ 


into effect the knowledge they had 
been absorbing. 

In one typical case G. R. Wigbels 
was the Tomlinson salesman. Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C., 
department store, showed interest in 
working with Mr. Wigbels to relate 
the merchandising of furniture to other 
homefurnishings. The store welcomed 
his assistance in working out a furni- 
ture inventory, in establishing a 
marketing program, developing a pro- 
motional schedule, and co-ordinating 
merchandise for display. 

With two of Woodward & Loth- 
rop’s executives Mr. Wigbels went to 
New York City to select a new rug 
line. He knew from his study course 
in interior decorations how important 
it is to have rugs blend with furniture, 


hamton was passed by only five 


cities in the north — and only 


one in the wes!—Pkcenix. 


METROPOLITAN BINGHAMTON [esi @ 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,156 


and how vital it is to offer merchandise 
that co-ordinates from the standpoint 
of taste and design. 

The Woodward & Lothrop ex cu- 
tives, Mssrs. Greer and Venable, \ ere 
quick to see the advantage of havin 
a furniture expert with them. ‘We 
learned things we didn’t know,” they 
said. And when the results of their 
buying trip were finally in the store 
and on display, and the full program 
was launched, the merchandise man- 
ager, William K. Mainwaring, made 
this statement: 


Dollar Volume Increases 


“We then discovered what cooper- 
ative effort could do for us. Jerry 
Wigbels of Tomlinson helped us not 
only to buy rugs, but to : set and 
to sell so that there was a relationship 
between items displayed in different 
departments. And as a result, our 
higher price items sold more rapidly. 
Through co-ordinated displays items 
were promoted efficiently. Dollar vol- 
ume in homefurnishings, throughout 
the store, went up steadily.” 

William A. Tomlinson did not de- 
vise a merchandising program for com- 
pany sales representatives solely as a 
result of the war and its effects on 
dealer relationships. It is the result of 
long years of trial and great effort. One 
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BINGHAMTON 
PRESS One of 21 


Gannett Newspapers 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 


has any whiskey become as popular as 


SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


That’s why you'll always enjoy the whiskey that 
is...far and away...the most popular America 
has ever seen. Top quality blending stocks... un- 
matched blending skill... these advantages insure 
the peak of pleasure always from SCHENLEY Reserve! 


SInvitation 


TO CONVENTION MANAGERS: 


Let Bill Lewis, Convention Manager of SCHENLEY, advise SCHENLEY 
you concerning any dining or entertainment problems succes 

you may have. Write him c/o Dept. 3C, Schenley Distillers ; Blended tuimishey 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. eA EE 


PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 


86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. C. 
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of his first test cases was about 14 
years ago when a man who had been 
a top salesman, but who did not know 
quality furniture, joined the Tomlin- 
son organization. The man had ability 
—but what he needed was informa- 
tion, projection of vision. He was 
trained in much the same methods that 
Tomlinson uses today. Last year he 
led the sales group. 

The Tomlinson merchandising-sales 
training course is continuous. Sales 
representatives return to the Tomlin- 
son Craftshops periodically to add to 
their knowledge. This constant ‘“‘re- 
fresher” is held with the management 


in forums where policies and plans are 
determined. 

The merchandising-sales program is 
backed up with the largest advertising 
and promotional schedule in the firm's 
history. It is planned on an ascending 
scale, directly related to the company’s 
increasing production schedule. 

Consumer advertising for 1946 ap- 
pears in House Beautiful, House & 
Garden, The Bride's Magazine, and 
House Beautiful’s “Guide for the 
Bride.’’ Most of the advertisements are 
full pages in four-color bleed. When 
production permits, the program also 
includes mass magazine promotion. 


Greater 


LAWRENCE 


(ABC City Zone 
Population 124,849) 


is the 


CAPITAL 
of the 
WOOLEN and 
WORSTED 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY }):' 
of AMERICA iu 
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Yes .. . thanks! For your 
family has helped LAW- 
RENCE, Mass., to lead all 
of America in the Woolen 
and Worsted Textile In- 
dustry. With NO RECON- 
VERSION PROBLEMS, 
Lawrence is a_ lucrative 
market for nationally-ad- 
vertised products. 


Wages are high . . . bank 
deposits have reached an 
all-time peak . . . sales are 
way up in Greater Law- 
rence’s 1900 modern retail 
stores. 


As sure as little lambs 
have coats of 100% wool, 
Lawrence is a leading mar- 
ket! 


The EACLE-TRIBUNE is a family 
newspaper ... 82% home de- 
livered . . . read in 95 out of 100 
Greater Lawrence homes. Over 
35,000 ABC. It’s the newspaper 
in this leading market area. 


Serving hundreds of national advertisers 


te EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. =-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Advertisements are keyed {the 
fundamental theme of selling a \ ay of 
living, not just tables and chair. etc 
—but rooms, habits, and pl: .sure, 
“Living Is Livelier” is one - ieme. 
“Deep Content of Relaxatio.”’ js 
another. In the forthcoming seri s, ad- 
vertisements will suggest how to 
“Double the Charm of That Dining 
Room of Yours’’—showing how zreat. 
er utility can be accomplished ‘1 the 
conventional dining room. 

To the trade, Tomlinson adv tising 
is scheduled in Interiors, Archit<ctural 
Forum, Retailing Home Furni hings, 
and Home Fashion Reporter. This 
series includes the projection of the 
Tomlinson belief: ‘Tomlinson believes 
in a national standard of furniture 
values.” 


A Plan Book for Retailers 


For the retailer, Tomlinson has pre- 
pared a “Plan Book” which is an in- 
tegral part of the whole program. It 
contains reproductions of national ad- 
vertisements and suggestions for pro- 
motional efforts which can be of 
advantage to the retail store. Adver- 
tising and display “‘assists’’ are also in- 
cluded in this 16-page merchandising 
aid. There are three pages of advertise- 
ments with mats and copy which can 
be used by the retailer to further cor- 
relate his selling of homefurnishings. 
These are in addition to the national 
advertisements and are available to the 
retailer by sending to Tomlinson one 
of a number of business reply postal 
cards included in the Plan Book. 

Tomlinson prepares its programs 
well enough in advance—almost a year 
—for the retailer to take full advan- 
tage in buying stocks and in being 
prepared to promote them. 

Mr. Tomlinson believes the entire 
plan has national significance. ‘When- 
ever we are successful in selling qual- 
ity,” he points out, ‘we have done 
that much more toward raising the 
standard of living. When we sell this 
quality within pocket-range of the 
great mass markets, we are extending 
a high standard of living as far as tt 
can go.” 

A major Tomlinson objective, there- 
fore, is the education of the consumef 
to a better standard of living. The 
Tomlinson sales representative 1 
charged with passing his furniture 
knowledge on to the dealer, who 1 
curn can pass it on to the consumer. 
Each acts with an eye to the ultimate 
goal—a quality-conscious public. This 
is aptly stated in the Tomlinson creed, 
reported in the Plan Book: 


“We at Tomlinson are looking 
ahead to an America as informed about 
furniture as it is about the food t 
eats and the clothes it wearts. 

“We hope to help establis!: nation 
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A. B. NIXON, Vice President, Hercules Powder Company 


UR current aim is to meet the demands of the pro- Journal is proving of inestimable value to many executives 

cessing industries for Hercules products—pre-war in this company. My thanks to the Journal’s editors for their 

cnd war-born—which are necessary in the resumption of excellent reporting of business news so important to the 
peace-time economy. In this connection, The Wall Street chemical and allied industries.” 


— HE WALL STREET J 
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Strike City 
Detroit People , Unions, 
Panies sae ing Off | 
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*Like most important business news, this story appeared first in The Wall eo mldaet 


Street Journal. That's why this national daily is ‘‘must’’ reading for busi The ONLY National Business Daily 
n@ss men who need to be fully; accurately and quickly informed. And oe acpi 
_' what provides such an unusually responsive audience for advertisers 


Published simultaneously on both coasts 


NOW —da verbatim record Telephone Conversations 


automatically, 
permanently, 
instantly 
available 


Airport Traffic Control Towers 

Medical Case Histories 

Radio Broadcasts 

Conference and Stoff 
Meetings 

Police Work 

Educational Projects 

Speech Training Courses 

Preliminary Legal Testimony 

Law Enforcement 
Investigations 

Diplomatic and Intelligence 
Activities 

Governmental Monitoring 
of Radio Broadcasts 

Radio, Theatrical and 
Dramatic Rehearsals 


Sion lalate Fonda Recorder makes an eight hour 
record on cellophane tape of conferences, sales meetings, board 


meetings, labor relations proceedings, etc. Fully automatic, 
it requires no attendant—can be played back immediately. 


ET acquainted with the Fonda 

Becusiee and you will find num- 
erous essential uses for it in your work. 
Consider these features: It records up 
to 6 hours on cellophane tape unat- 
tended ... There is no processing of 
the tape—throw a switch and listen to 
the playback in full, natural sound!... 
It functions equally well in a sound- 
proofed studio or outdoors. 


No technical skill or knowledge is 
needed to operate it... Any part of an 
8-hour recording can be immediately 
‘ocated for pre. bers . . . Its fidelity 


compares favorably with that of any 
other reference recorder made .. . 
Any Fonda recording can be played 
back hundreds of times without evi- 
dence of loss of quality. 


For latest information and litera- 
ture on this all purpose portable tape 
recorder and its multiple uses in busi- 
ness and industry write to: 

FONDA DIVISION 
JEFFERSON-TRAVIS CORPORATION 
245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - BOSTON 


Continuous Sound Recording Equipment 
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standards in furniture. Standards of 
quality . . . standards of fashio: 
standards of taste . . . standards of 
value. We believe that national stand. 
ards in furniture mean better business 
in better furniture for our indu: ty as 
a whole .. . and more loyal customers 
for the fine stores of this count 

“Here is evidence of these plans set 
in motion. First, in our national ad. 
vertising . . . fresh fashion idcas jn 
furniture. Furniture grouped in room 
settings. Prices in advertisements, so 
that your customer will know what 
they should expect to pay . . . for 
fashion . . . for taste . . . and for 
quality. Then, the point-of-sale mate. 
rial to help your advertising, display 
and selling departments follow 
through. 


Selling Power of Fashion 


“If we can achieve some part of 
this,” Mr. Tomlinson says, “then we 
have applied merchandising to living 
needs and to raising the standard of 
living. There is much to be done. 

“In the study of what people are 
going to do with their savings, made 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, new homes come first, cars 
second, and homefurnishings third. 
The home business — houses and 
furnishings—will be huge. This all 
means that furniture stores and home- 
furnishings floors in department stores 
have an opportunity they never had 
before. 

“The forward-minded stores are put- 
ting on promotions with what goods 
they have, and are doing a land-office 
business in orders for future delivery. 
Home planning centers and model 
homes within stores throughout the 
Nation are attracting record crowds. 

“Stores are realizing that the cus- 
tomer who comes in to buy for a home 
established in the store’s trading radius 
is the best possible type of customer 
to have on the books. The casual buy- 
er of a pair of stockings, or a new 
shirt, or a pack of cigarettes may never 
happen to drop in again. But the satis- 
fied purchaser of furniture is also an 
automatically - selected customer for 
rugs, sheets, blankets, towels, china, 
glass, and all the other items which 
go to make up a home—not to men- 
tion seasonal purchases of apparel. 

“Tt is no wonder that smart stores 
are devoting time and thought to the 
promotion of homefurnishings today, 
and using the selling power of fashion 
to do it. Fashion is more than frill- 
deep. It is usually based on economics. 
It affects almost everything in our 
daily lives. Our merchandising-sales 
program is intended to harness the 
force of fashion through nationa! ad- 
vertising and merchandising 19 all 
related marketing channels.” 
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ESERTING the ‘‘family’’ tra- 

dition in packaging, the Nyal 

Co.,- Detroit, is repackaging 

its entire line of more than 
250 pharmaceutical and related items, 
and approximately one-half of this 
number already are appearing in new 
dress, according to E. P. Matthiessen, 
president. 

Nyal has for several decades sold 
through thousands of franchised and 
protected dealers and has gone to con- 
siderable lengths to identify these out- 
lets and to popularize the Nyal brand. 
All Nyal products were uniformly 
packaged in orange and black, with 
practically no decorative features, and 
dealers were encouraged to maintain a 
Nyal section on their shelves. 

This was done to identify all Nyal 
products by uniform color and design, 
so that anyone who saw such a pack- 
age would readily associate it with the 
trade name. Then too, the dealers’ 
stores were prominently identified as 
Nyal outlets, hence it was logical for 
them to feature a large Nyal depart- 
ment. However, the strong stress on 
lamily identity had the effect that 


When. Is a Family-Style 
Package a Sales Handicap? 


3 


Viéamurs 
TABLETS 


fa stm 


Nyal’s uniform orange and black colors became just a blur when 
its 250 pharmaceutical and other items were stacked together in 
featured Nyal drug departments. Reversing the trend, Nyal is 


redesigning all packages to gain contrast throughout the line. 


BAIRD 


whatever kind of Nyal preparation the 
consumer called for, from aspirin to 
laxatives, he got it in an orange and 
black package which looked just like 
every other orange and black package 
on the same shelf. 

The uniformity of package also had 
numerous other effects. For one thing, 
the dealer might survey that expanse 
of orange and black on his shelves and 
get the idea that he had a rather large 
stock of Nyal goods on hand, when, as 
a matter of fact, he might need a num- 
ber of fill-ins. At the same time, he 
could not tell what numbers he needed 
without taking inventory of the entire 
stock because all of the packages 
looked so much alike. 

If he arranged a Nyal window or 
counter display, the rather dull, uni- 
form color of all the packages and 
their lack of contrast failed to provide 
the arresting features desired in such 
a display. Then, too, the Nyal depart- 
ments did not conform to common 
drug store practice. Most retail drug- 
gists departmentalize their stocks to a 
certain extent, grouping competitive 
products of the same classification to- 
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EyeMaAsterR: Nyal’s eye drops in this new 
transparent acetate carton (left) out-sell 


three to one the drops packaged in 
its uniform orange and black design. 


gether, such as antiseptics, cold prep- 
arations, baby preparations, laxatives, 
and medicinals. 

“We couldn’t afford not to modern- 
ize our packaging,’ Mr. Matthiessen 
explains. ‘“Not only was the old color 
scheme rather drab and lacking in con- 
trast, but its very uniformity had be- 
come something of a handicap. Then 
too, we suspected that some customers 
might think that Nyal was a long- 
profit line, because druggists featured 
a separate Nyal department and were 
accustomed to recommend Nyal prod- 
ucts. Of course we want them to rec- 
ommend Nyal products, but we don’t 
want the public to get the impression 
that ours is a special discount line, or 


Getting Away From THat ALt-ALIke Feetinc: A variety of color combinations, replacing 
the traditional orange and black, gives Nyal’s new packages individual identity. Family 
resemblance is retained through white background, uniform letter styling and Nyal trade-mark. 


"Multiply your 
r Store Demonstrations | 
a Thousand-fold with 


& Minife Movies 


Apv ERTISIN G MOTION PICTURES— audience, in darkened theatres where all atten- 


available on regular schedule in almost 11,000 tion is focused on a huge screen. They can be 


" 


of the 18,000 motion picture theatres of the purchased on a pattern that matches your 


U. S.—give you the equivalent of actual demon- _ distribution. They are sold at a reasonable 


stration of your products on a mass basis! standard rate per thousand attendance. 


. . . . Leading national advertisers, who appreciate 
These Minute Movies combine color, motion ding . PP 


the value of extensive demonstrations, are now 


: : booking Minute Movies through this organiza- 
tation of your sales story. In one minute they en Sis tee Gadd hk ee ft 


pack an amazing amount of selling that reaches 


and sound to create a dramatic, living presen- 


operation for many years. For case histories, 
the eyes and ears simultaneously! rates, and full information on Minute Movies, 


Minute Movies reach an undistracted telephone or write today. 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 
2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 « 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
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anything of the sort. We decided, 
therefore, to modernize all of our 
packaging, and at the same time break 
with the old family tradition by aban- 
doning the separate Nyal department 
in dealers’ stores. 

[he response was immediate and 
gratifying; Mr. Matthiessen observes, 
“so much so, in fact, that after mod- 
ernizing only a few packages, we de- 
cided to re-dress them all. Though it 
is perhaps too early to quote com- 
parisons, many items have shown very 
large increases and we consider the 
change very worth while.” 


It’s Still a Family! 


After donning their new clothes, the 
Nyal line still bears a family resem- 
blance. The basic color is white for 
all packages except baby preparations, 
which are blue and pink, because 
mothers think baby things should be 
blue and pink. The family detail is 
found in the trim of the basic white 
packages and is used to identify classes 
of products. Thus, laxative prepara- 
tions are packaged in white cartons 
trimmed with brown and green, with 
the same colors on the labels; medi- 
cinals are trimmed in black and red, 
antiseptics in blue and hospital white, 
cold preparations in orange and black, 
and salts in light blue and white, with 
a bubble motif for decoration. All new 
packages retain the Nyal trade-mark, 
and uniform letter styling contributes 
further to bind the family. 

A special package which has at- 
tracted favorable attention has been 
developed for ‘‘Eyemaster,” a Nyal eye 
preparation. This package is made of 
clear acetate, through which the bottle, 
with its identifying label, is clearly 
visible. This preparation, in common 


Bay Pink: Mothers’ association of 
pink and blue colors with babies and 
smal! children provides Nyal’ with a 
" scheme for its new line of Ten- 
Age brand medicinals. Nyal pro- 
s the line with this display card. 
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with all other Nyal products, formerly 
was packaged—or shall we say hidden 
—in an orange and black carton. Soon 
after the new package was introduced, 
the company announced that sales of 
this item had tripled. 

Preparations for babies and children 
below ‘teen age are featured under the 
name “Tender Age.” For these, a dis- 
play card has been especially designed 
to set off the new packages to best 
effect. 

Whatever the product, all Nyal 
preparations are now displayed side by 


side with competitive products, since 
there is no ldnger a Nyal department 
in Nyal drug stores. 

The Nyal company maintains its 
own art department and prints its own 
packages. In the early days, when sales 
volume was comparatively small, there 
doubtless was some economy in print- 
ing only one style of package, but 
now, with larger volume, printing 
runs are sufficiently large to justify 
separate runs for separate items with 
little difference in the cost of printing 
one or several designs. 


THE KEYS 
TO PRESIDENTS’ MINDS 
* + + + DUN’S REVIEW 
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WORKERS 


MAN THIS INDUSTRY 


it takes more than one- 
third of a million men to 
harvest the annual tim- 
ber crop of the U. S. 

This is one measure of 
the size of the industry 
served since 1889 by 
West Coast LUMBERMAN. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBERMAN 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
PORILAND - DENVER  VARCOL 


SAM FRANCIS 


ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES! 


SEND FOR 
NEW 


CATALOG 


@ Sales stimulators! Good will 
ambassadors! Emeloid's 
new catalog shows an im- 
pressive array of plastic 
advertising specialties that 
fit the needs of practically 
any type of business. Write 
for your free copy. 


Qo 


The Co., Inc. 
290 LAUREL AVENUE 


ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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“Heat and Intensity” Slated 
For May Meeting of NFSE 


Sharp hooks in today’s business 
conditions will appear in Feder- 
ation’s 11th Annual Distribu- 
tion Congress at Chicago—F ull 
attendance of 1,500 is expected. 


The wide-open war over Govern- 
ment price control by OPA after June 
30 rages all over the Nation. Business 
teeters at various levels, high and low, 
with sharp what-to-do-about-it policy 
arguments among leaders. These two 
factors are expected to put heat and 
intensity into the Eleventh Annual Dis- 
tribution Congress of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives in Chi- 
cago May 20-23. As a result, a full 
attendance of 1,500 is expected “by 
Harold D. Laidley of White Motors 
Corp., the general chairman. 

Says Chairman Laidley, famed as 
a grass roots organizer: “We have 
1,100 rooms set aside for us not only 
in the Stevens—the convention hotel 
—but also in The Congress and the 
Palmer House. This probably will not 
be enough but we'll do the best we can 
for everybody. We certainly are going 
to take care of all who get their res- 
ervations into the NFSE office at St. 
Louis early. Airlines and several rail- 
roads are ready to assign special Pull- 
mans from various cities to Chicago.” 


Pre-Congress Publicity 


Mr. Laidley has sent convention 
promotional plans and packages of 
cards, forms and reservation blanks to 
every Sales Executive Club in the 
country. Club presidents are appoint- 
ing committees to get in touch with all 
members and other business executives 
who should be interested in today’s 
sharp-pointed distribution problems. 
About 40,000 men will be contacted. 

The four-day meeting starts with 
Monday and Tuesday sessions for 
Federation affairs. Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions will put the 
Nation’s selling and distribution prob- 
lems right into the public eye. 

The precariousness of America’s 
future business has made it difficult 
for Program Chairman Arthur A. 
Hood of Johns-Manville to line up 
certain big-name speakers; but that 
very condition has enabled him to 
sign up others with urgent messages 
to deliver. He may even be able to 
stage “the debate of the century” on 
price control. 

At this writing, the program con- 


tains firm commitments from the 
following men who will deal, in one 
way or another, with the general sub- 
ject of the convention—'‘Selling in an 
Expanding Economy . . . mobilizin 
sales leadership against the challenges 
and opportunities of tomorrow:” 

Wednesday morning, May 22 
George S. Jones, Jr., president, NFSE; 
Harold D. Laidley; a welcome by 
Governor Dwight Green; “How to 
Sell What America Wants,” Raymond 
Moley ‘‘reformed” New Deal econo- 
mist and writer; Elon G. Borton, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America; “The 
Productive Effort of Capital, Labor and 
Management—Its Relationship to Dis- 
tribution,” Donald Richberg. 

Wednesday Afternoon — William 
Rados, president, National Society of 
Sales Training Executives; J. N. Bau- 
man, vice-president, White Motors 
Corp.; Horace H. Hull, Hull-Dobbs 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Wednesday evening banquet speaker 
will be Alfred G. Schindler, Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Thursday morning—Charles Kirk, 
executive vice-president, International 
Business Machines Corp.; Lyman H. 
Hill, president, American Marketing 
Association; J. Frank Rushton, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; R. J. Thomas, president, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Thursday luncheon will be ad- 
dressed by James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General, now in Europe, 
on “International Aspects of U. S. 
Distribution.” 

Thursday afternoon—A. T. Daniel- 
son, Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Richard Moulton, director of sales 
training, General Foods Corp.; Carl 
Haecker, W. T. Grant Co.; T. G. 
MacGowan, marketing director, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; Arthur H. 
Motley, Parade magazine; Paul G. 
Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corp., 
who will discuss ‘Future Opportunities 
for Sales Management.” 

Thursday evening the convention 
ends with a dinner at which President 
Jones, retires and the new NFSE 
president will, be introduced. It 1s 
probable the guest speakers will be 
Admiral William F. (“Bull”) Halsey 
and Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 


APTITUDE TESTS 
Fit the RIGHT MAN 
Employers! 1° the RIGHT JOB 
Detailed Information on Request 
REESEN CO. Dept. SM1 


130 West 42 St. N. Y. City 18 
“Choose The Best Thru Tests” 
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Hear Treat: Pan American Coffee Bureau point-of-sale promotion for raising 
iced coffee consumption, lowering consumer temperature—it supplements other 
messages and media from magazines to menus during hot months coffee campaign. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Pipe Cleaner 


Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, announces 
a campaign to introduce to manufac- 
turers of heating equipment, plumbers 
and home owners its new product 
“Micromet’’ (a form of Calgon) and 
its new feeder by which the chemical 
is fed into water lines to prevent scale 
and to control corrosion and “red 
water.” 

Part of the campaign is to com- 
prise direct mail; the rest business and 
technical publications. According to 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., 
advertising agency for Calgon, Inc., 
the campaign follows thorough testing 
of the product in actual use for several 
years and the current development of 
its new design feeder, both of which 
are to be handled by plumbing whole- 
salers and dealers. 

Copy is directed to manufacturers 
of equipment who are interested in 
their products giving continuously 
efficient service despite adverse water 
conditions; to plumbers who have an 
opportunity to build new revenue from 
installation of the feeders and repeat 
sales of the chemical; to householders 
who will benefit from more lasting 
service from piping and water heaters. 

Gas and other utilities companies 
that sell and service water heaters also 
will be interested in the new method 
because it will reduce service calls and 
give the user the efficiency of service 
built into the appliances. 


Welcome Mat Rolls Out 


The first four-color New York 
Central advertisement in nearly four 
Yeats is greeting national magazine 
reader: during March and April. 
Headlined “The Magic Carpet Rolls 
Out Avain,” the advertisement signals 
feturn of peacetime travel conditions. 

The Magic Carpet’”’ refers to the 
actual crimson runner spread daily 
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along the platform of Grand Central 
Terminal for 20th Century Limited 
passengers, which was dispensed with 
during the days of wartime railroad- 
ing. 
“The Magic Carpet’ leads off a 
series of four-color pages in Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Time, 
The National Geographic Magazine, 
The New Yorker, The United States 
News, and Newsweek, and will be de- 
voted largely to new, luxury passenger 
equipment for which the New York 
Central has placed the biggest orders 
in its history. The new campaign re- 
flects the technique developed by New 
York Central’s agency, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, for the railroad’s wartime in- 
stitutional advertisements, with lay- 
outs employing several pictures and 
copy stories broken into short captions. 


To Cool Customers 


A hot weather iced coffee promotion 
for 1946 is planned to get the story 
of iced coffee before a greater number 
of interested readers in a shorter length 
of time than ever before. The Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau will open the 
campaign June 1 with an eye-arresting, 
four-color advertisement titled “When 
Everything Is Upside Down”’ followed 
by a series of three advertisements 
titled “Iced Coffee Does Things for 
You.” This schedule is to include Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, ™ 
Look, and American Magazine and 
will present the story to more than 15 
million readers during a three-month 
period. 

Also a series of one-third-page, 
four-color cartoon strips called “The 
Good Neighbors” is scheduled to be 
distributed by 67 Sunday newspapers 
throughout the country. A total of 201 
insertions will be used in a combined 
circulation of over 68 millions. 

Supplementing this hot weather con- 
sumer campaign, restaurants and 
grocery stores will be provided point- 
of-sales material through their local 
roasters. Menu covers providing for 
restaurants’ imprints on the front cover 
and with iced coffee pop-up glass in 
the center spread, also will be avail- 
able. 

Roasters will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the campaign by means of 
two transcribed spot radio announce- 
ments applicable to their current pro- 
grams or as straight spots. 

The entire campaign will be bol- 
stered by a special series of iced coffee 
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Westwarp Ho: Acme Breweries are 


distributing as an advertising piece for 


dealers’ walls and windows, reproductions in eight colors from Claude Buck’s 
painting, “The Quest for Fortune” which symbolizes Western pioneering history. 
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make your namea NAME 


an 


WMipi~ 
Had there been a House & Garden in 1774, perhaps Henry William 
Stiegel would not have had to make this tragic entry in his books, “Glass 
House shut down.” For the want of a proper medium, the name was lost 
... for the want of a Name, the business was lost. Today, House & Garden 
readers look for NAMES before they buy . . . examine labels as carefully 
as they looked for mold-markings in antique glass. Here are readers 
whose buying tastes influence thousands of others... F Vouses. 
whose habits set the pattern for graciousand more 4 ,<4.¢ ast 
abundant living. House & Garden can make | 
your name a Name by introducing your 
product to the best buyers in America. 


House x Garder 
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avertisements now being prepared for 
restaurant, grocery, hotel, and other 
general business magazines with a total 
circulation just under one-half million. 


Three Drinks and $50,000 


When readers of 13 top national 
magazines see in their April issues the 
new Three Feathers four-color adver- 
tisement, ‘“Manhattans You'll Trea- 
sure,” they will be looking at one of 
the most valuable color photographs 
ever made for liquor advertising, ac- 
cording to Ervin Grayson, advertising 
manager for Three Feathers Distribu- 
tors, Inc. 
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3 Manhattans you'll treasure : 
THREE FEATHERS 


Treasure Trove: Manhattans be-jewelled 
as well as plumed—by Three Feathers. 


The advertisement, featuring a new 
theme identifying the Three Feathers 
trade-mark with the presentation of 
prepared drinks in a colorful, quality 
setting, portrays three Manhattans 
resting in a rare Meissen china jewel 
chest surrounded by genuine gems and 
jewel pieces appraised at $50,000. The 
copy ties in with the words: ‘Made 
with Three Feathers—the finest-tasting 
Three Feathers in 63 years—a Man- 
hattan may well be termed a liquid 
gem... Three Feathers makes a Man- 
hattan you'll truly treasure.” 

“Few people who pause to admire 
will realize the little drama behind this 
advertisement,” reports Mr. Grayson. 
“After the theme was agreed upon and 
the color photographer engaged, elab- 
Orate arrangements with a New York 
jewelry firm for use of the $50,000 
gem collection and with an insurance 
broker for a floater policy were made. 
During transportation of the jewels 
and during the time they were being 
photographed a special detective kept 
constant watch.” 

The advertisement is being given 
addiiional display in a giant 39’ x 41’ 
illuminated painted bulletin at the 
corner of 42nd Street and Broadway. 
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GREATEST 


EMPLOYMENT EVER 


CLAPP’S Baby Foods is 
smashing all production records! 
Employment of well-paid Clapp’s 
food technicians is already 50% 
greater than any previous year. 


WITH the demand for baby 
foods increasing daily, Clapp’s 
anticipates still larger payrolls and 
production. 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


Known tereunhent | 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shuron Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


3 Women's Arch-Aid Shoes J 


ROCHESTER.NY. 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICL 
The Gannett Co..:. Publisher of 21 Family New 


Representative —3. P. McKinney & Son 


Evening 


AAW 


Los Angeles 


He thought the 
Sales Manager had 
gone nuts... 

See pages 132-133 


The National Newspaper Network 
METROPOLITAN GROUP 
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MERCHANDISING DISPLAYS 
with Beauty, Function. and Force 


ACCENT 


Our skilled desig 
the personality of your 
product at the buy-line with 
displays that excite 
ottention and . 
attract pur- 
chasers, 


K eB 
Wann 
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1s COMPANY 


FORMED PRODUS 
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Avenue 
New York 


gs-09 57th 
Elmhurst Queen? 


Designers and Fabricators of Metal, Plastic and Wood Displays for Counter, Window and Floor - Business Exhibits 
| 


Lucite for Locks 


For their lucite hair brushes, a major 
consumer advertising campaign is an- 
nounced by the Hughes-Autograph 
Brush Co., Inc., with the Ferry-Hanly 
Agency handling the account. 

Although the company has been 
making brushes for more than 40 
years, the new campaign is its first 
direct-to-consumer approach on a na- 
tional scale. Magazines, including 
Charm, Glamour, Mademoiselle, 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, and Red Book, 
are scheduled first, with newspapers, 
radio, and television figuring in future 
plans. 

Copy and art will center around the 
lucite brushes which the firm origi- 
nated and which are now available in 
a large line of wide variety in size, 
color, and shape. Descriptive copy 
reads: “the best hair brush you can 
buy, the brilliant-clear lucite brushes 
with long, firm, nylon bristles, are as 
beautiful as they are practical.”” Adver- 
tising will credit hair brushing with 
the right brush as the simple secret 
of hair beauty and of good grooming. 


Good Luck for Good-Will 


The John F. Jelke Co., makers of 
Good Luck Oleomargarine, are elimi- 
nating their regular product advertise- 
ments in order to explain the mar- 
garine shortage. Aim of the campaign 
is to achieve three goals: (1) to ex- 
plain the situation to consumers; (2) 
to create good-will for the industry as 
a whole; (3) to help the retail food 
stores maintain good-will. 

With margarine scarcer today than 
in 1944 when consumer rationing was 
at its peak, many housewives do not 
understand this apparent paradox. The 
result of this misunderstanding leads 
to misguided criticism of the mar- 
garine industry and of the grocery 
trade, which the Jelke Co. feels should 
be combated by informative advertis- 
ing. Therefore, copy in the current 
campaign simply explains that fine 
margarines are scarce because there is 
a shortage of the choice vegetable oils 
used in their manufacture, and adds 
that, as a result, food stores are not 
receiving enough to supply the un- 
precedented demand. While curtail- 
ment represents only a 5% reduction 
below the 1944 level for margarine, 
the shortage on dealers’ shelves 1s 
further intensified by the parallel 
butter shortage. 

To further aid food retailers, the 
Jelke Co. is sending food stores a brief 
explanation of the causes of the mar- 
garine shortage together with reprints 
of the advertisements which can be 
displayed in the store. 
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What Type of Salesman 
Makes the biggest 


Hit with Buyers? 


When Stone & Forsyth asked their customers to rate 10 qualifica- 


tions in the order of their importance as qualifications for the Ideal 


Salesman, knowledge of merchandise and house policies polled the 


most votes. Second: Ability to make a brief and concise sales talk. 


As told to Bernard G. Priestley 


BY NORMAN R. CATHARIN 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Stone & Forsyth Co. 
Boston 


ILLIONS upon millions of 
words have been written and 
spoken on what types of 
salesmen are liked best by 

sales managers, vice-presidents, and 
presidents. This article ventures off the 
beaten path to tell what type of sales- 
men customers most desire—and how 
Stone & Forsyth Company went about 
recruiting and training them. 

In carrying out one phase of its 
post-war planning program started 
nearly a year and a half ago, the com- 
pany recently asked some 3,000 of its 
customers and prospects through a 
questionnaire to fashion an Ideal 
Salesman to shoot at in our recruiting, 
selection, and training efforts for the 
new era. Before describing this sales- 
man in detail let’s go back a bit to the 
germination of the idea, for around it 
is built an important phase of our post- 
war sales program. 


Goal: A Larger Sales Force 

Early in post-war planning discus- 
sions, Stone & Forsyth executives de- 
cided that the peacetime epoch was go- 
ing to demand not only a greater 
quantity and variety of the company’s 
products (paper folding boxes and 
display containers, bags, hygienic spe- 
Cialties, etc.) but also more salesmen 


and salesmanship. In fact it was the. 


Consensus that production—not only 
ours but everyone’s—might be danger- 
ously bogged down if it weren’t backed 
up by an unprecedented amount of 
energetic, intelligent, and aggressive 
salesmanship. 

_ Right then and there a goal of 60% 
inctease in the company’s sales force 
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was set. Moreover, it was decided that 
each new man should be a World War 
II veteran, if possible. We all owe 
much to these boys who did such a 
grand job in conquering stubborn and 
wily enemies; re it is of utmost im- 
portance to them and to us that their 
availability at this time offers a greater 
opportunity than ever existed before 
for the creation of an American sales 
force unprecedented in ability and 
effectiveness. 


Questionnaires for Rating 


In production the company made 
plans to give customers just what they 
want in peacetime products. Then the 
thought occurred, why not also try to 
provide just the type of salesmen cus- 
tomers would like best to sell them 
these products? But how could we 
find out? Ask them. So out went ques- 
tionnaires. 

With the questionnaire there was a 
letter informing the customers that 
“right at the top of our list of ‘things- 
to-be-considered’ (in our post-war 
plans) is expansion of our sales force.” 
It added, in part: 

“We're pretty proud of the men 
we have right now. But we believe— 
as they do—that post-war competition 
is going to demand the most on-their- 
toes sales crew we've ever had. So— 
when we increase the number of our 
salesmen for our expanding sales terri- 
tory—we want to be sure to take on 
the kind of men who can serve our 
customers best. And that’s where you 
come in. 

“We'd like to know exactly what 
kind of man you would most prefer to 


KNow THE Propuct: That’s the first re- 
quisite of an ideal salesman, according 
to Stone & Forsyth’s customer survey. 
So Frank Barnes, war vet sales trainee 


(left) learns about twines and _ cord- 
ages from the company’s George Collins. 


do business with—what kind you 
would welcome in your office. So, on 
the attached .sheet, we've listed some 
of the qualities essential to a good 
salesman. And we're asking you to rate 
these in order of their importance— 
to you. We've also listed some ob- 
jectionable qualities salesmen some- 
times show. And we'd like to have you 
rate these, too, in the order of their 
degree of annoyance. 

“To us, this seems the most prac- 
tical way of finding out the qualities 
businessmen look for in the Ideal 
Salesman. And when we've roughed 
up a composite picture from all the 
answers, we're going to do our best 
to hire men who will fulfill the speci- 
fications.” 


The 10 Qualifications 


The questionnaire listed 10 quali- 
ties in this order: poise, alertness, 
fluent speech, pleasing personal ap- 
pearance, warmth of personality, abil- 
ity to make brief, concise sales talks, 
knowledge of merchandise and house 
policies, understanding of ‘‘my’’ needs 
and buying policies, education, loyalty: 
to his own house, to his customers. 

We received 347 replies from the 
3,000 queries—more than twice as 
many as the average percentage. (An 
authority on surveys told us that the 
average retufn on questionnaires is 3 
to 5%.) And did the customers pick 
a far different arrangement than the 
purposely jumbled up original one? 
Here is their order of the essentials of 
an Ideal Salesman: 
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“FELLOWS, IT’S THIS WAY: Customers 
want you to know your product and be able 
to tell your story briefly.” Norman Catharin 
explains results of his company’s survey to 
two sales trainees—and at right, another 
group of veterans learn the important facts 
about the products they’re going to sell. 


What Makes 
An Ideal 


Salesman? 


Here are the 10 


Warmth of personality. 


"FF PF 


qualifications in order of their importance to 347 Buyers: 


1. Knowledge of his merchandise and 6. Loyalty: to his own house, to his cus- 


house policies. tomers. 
Ability to make concise sales talks. 7. Alertness. 
Pleasing personal appearance. 8. Poise. 


9. Education. 
Understanding of “my” needs. 10. Fluent speech. 


1. Knowledge of his merchandise 
nd house policies 

2. (and it was close) Ability to 
ake brief, concise sales talks 

3. Pleasing personal appearance 

4. Warmth of personality 

5. Understanding of “my” needs 
nd buying policies 
6. Loyalty: to his own house, to his 
stomers 
7. Alertness 
8. Poise 
9. Education 

10. Fluent speech 
“Knowledge of his merchandise and 
puse policies” polled 95 votes as No. 
requisite. ‘‘Ability to make brief, 
bncise sales talks” polled 61 votes, 
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“pleasing personal appearance’ 44 
votes and “warmth of personality” 33 
votes. ‘Understanding of my needs 
and buying policies” placed fifth with 
27 votes and “‘loyalty” sixth with 19 
votes. The ‘‘first choice” balloting on 
the other “essentials” ranged from 6 
to 0. 

The fact that “knowledge of his 
merchandise and house policies” and 
“ability to make brief, concise sales 
talks” were picked as the first two 
requisites of the customers’ Ideal Sales- 
man indicates clearly that the dealer 
of today wants more than anything else 
to do business with salesmen who can 
tell their stories briefly and clearly, 
backed by a thorough knowledge of 


merchandise. Evidently even dealers do 
not have time today for hanging 
around the cracker barrel and the pot- 
bellied stove listening to long-winded 
and aimless selling talks, for they, in 
as great numbers as metropolitan 
dealers, voted for brevity. 

One big surprise of the survey— 
and it seems to strengthen the con- 
clusion in the previous —— — 
was that not a single dealer chose 
“fluent speech” as either the first or 
second most desirable attribute of 4 
good salesman. Other surprises: Only 
three picked “education” as the first 
requisite and only six selected either 
“poise” or “alertness” as No. 1. 

On the unfavorable qualities sales- 
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out and returned the detailed quiz, and (c) the 
survey will 


Honest, that’s what the man wrote. 


That comment — along with such nice words disclose valuable 


as “this is a swell idea” — came from a ™arket facts for advertisers 

HUNTING & FISHING sportsman out in looking for the best selling 

Beatrice, Nebraska. medium in the outdoor field. 
Our friend was referring to the informal ques- As soon as all returns are in, we'll give you 

tionnaire which over 374,000 readers found in the — the full story. Meanwhile, we're 

February issue “« of Hunting and getting in touch with Secretary 

Fishing. It e 8 was brash, pry- Vinson... 


ing, undigni- Lg fied, impudent 


—andit’s getting tremen- 
dous results! 


HUNTING 


Even now, as completed questionnaires still 


pour in, Hunting and Fishing has ample evidence A | 

that (a) the ques- tions tick- + an 

led the funny bone of its vast ISHING 
nationwide audi- ence, (b) 

the famed respons- iveness of 

Hunting & Fishing sportsmen is no myth — a “The Vox Pop of the Sporting Field" 
huge percentage of its readers have already filled 275 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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men sometimes show, here’s the order 
in which the customers picked their 
pet peeves: 

1. Over-aggressiveness 

2. Over-long sales talks 

3. Sloppy appearance 

4. Inability to see ‘‘my’’ side 

5. Slow, halting, confused manner 
of speech 

6. Calls too frequently 

7. Lack of education 

8. Doesn't call frequently enough 

In most important respects this vot- 
ing on the unfavorable qualities bore 
out the conclusions of the balloting 


on the essential qualities. The cus- 
tomers indicated again that they do not 
want to listen to high-powered human 
machine guns shoot words. 

“Over-aggressiveness’’ was chosen as 
the worst fault a salesman could have 
by 151 dealers as against 86 for “‘Over- 
long sales talks.” However, 139 dealers 
picked ‘“‘Overlong sales talks’’ as the 
second worst fault as against 78 se- 
lecting ““Over-aggressiveness,’’ so the 
two faults can be judged pretty much 
on a parity. 

“Sloppy appearance” was third, but 
with only 39 votes. Next came “In- 


( PENNSYLVANIA ) 


In the Morning 


In the Evening 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
DEMOCRAT is 


6th in... 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
Advertising 


(th in... 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


THE JOHNSTOWN 
TRIBUNE is 


Zara in... 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
Advertising 


30th in... 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Based on Media Records “First 50 Report” of 109 Cities 


Leadership In Advertising Linage Results From 


Reader Acceptance and Market Coverage 


CITY ZONE 


108,485 


RETAIL 
ZONE 


353,404 
ABC SEPT., 1945 


58,815 
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The Fohustown Tribune 


THE JOHNSTOWN DEMOCRAT 


MORNING 


ability to see my side,” receiving i6 
votes as the worst fault of a salesman. 
The number was the same for “slow. 
halting, confused manner of speech.” 
The figures on the other faults were of 
little consequence. 

As promised in the letter accom- 
panying the questionnaire, Stone & 
Forsyth is striving to give its cus- 
tomers just what they ordered in the 
way of new post-war salesmen. A 
dozen war veteran trainees already 
added to the company’s sales personnel 
are receiving instruction which stresses 
the importance of making the sales 
talks brief and ~ yet embodying 
the pertinent facts about a product or 
products. Long-windedness and over- 
aggressiveness are emphasized as glar- 
ing faults in the eyes of present-day 
customers. The other attributes and 
faults of salesmen as specified by the 
customers are being given due atten- 
tion. 


Training for Each New Man 


Each new man, regardless of the 
time he enters the firm’s employ will 
receive the same training, extending 
over a year. It includes technical in- 
struction by the department managers 
and a general course in sales principles 
conducted monthly by Jack Lacy, 
known to sales managers in many 
parts of the country. Each month the 
trainees are quizzed by the department 
managers and Mr. Lacy to check their 
progress. 

While the veterans are learning to 
sell, their weekly wage is supplemented 
by Government remittances under the 
operation of Public Law 346. They 
receive more than $200 a month from 
the company and the Government to- 
gether during the first year and can 
start the second year at as high as 
$260 a month. The moment the total 
exceeds $260 a month, however, the 
Government deducts the excess from 
its monthly remittance. 

This plan—which, of course, can 
be applied to veterans training in many 
other fields other than selling—should 
attract desirable men because of its 
financial rewards. In our case it has 
done just that. Our experience also has 
been that most veterans appreciate the . 
opportunities offered by selling as a 
life career, contrary to the reports from 
various sources that veterans have 4 
low idea of salesmanship as a pfo- 
fession and do not want to go into tt. 
We find further that veterans, gen- 
erally speaking, are willing to strive 
to make the grade the hard way. . 

We firmly believe that the traiming 
of veterans for selling permitted under 
this Government plan should be a must 
in the sales programs of many com- 
panies. 
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The Spirit of Mortal 
Should be Proud 


by 
CHANNING POLLOCK 
Famous Author And Playwright 


._. . The wonder is not that we have our weoak- 
nesses and follies and vices, but that we have 


so much of divinity 


iT PAYS TO 


Let “B.F.M.” introduce 
you and your product 
to 13,000 of them. 


No other publication in the farm 
field can deliver so much influence at | 
so little cost. 13,000 County Agents, 
Agricultural Teachers and Extension 


Leaders await with interest the arrival 
of Better Farming Methods which for 
18 years has been their “business 
magazine.” 


No other friend can introduce your 
product and your policies with so 


much confidence and assurance. 


When you advertise in Better Farm- 


ing Methods you are really getting 
to know the ‘ 


‘right people. 


FARMING 
METHODS 


WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


Shop Talk 


Wanted, Some Evidence: There seem to be rifts in the ranks 
over the practical, the legal, and even the moral issues in Government sub- 
sidization of veterans’ education for future sales jobs. 


This quote is from a letter from one of our good sales manager 
friends in the East: “I read the paragraph under Shop Talk (February 
15 SM) and was somewhat surprised to see the companies that are 
listed as qualifying their sales training plans under Public Laws 16 and 
346. My impression has been that it was only the small concerns who 
perhaps couldn’t afford to pay a good man today for apprentice work 
and were, therefore, getting assistance through the veterans’ education 
procedure. 


“. .. 1 have talked with the U. S. Employment agent locally and 
still have the impression that if we felt we could pay only $22.50 a 
week for an apprentice but the going market price was $45 a week, 
then the Government would help us out with $22.50 (assuming he 
is a married man). As a matter of fact, we pay our apprentices $40 a 
week, which is the full valuation for the job. I haven’t seen any 
reason for using your money and my money as taxpayers to help 
out The X——— Company by the route of having to pay the men 
only $17.50 a week in order that they get their $40. Or am I wrong?” 


Some companies already operating under these Public Laws seem 
to be well satisfied with their arrangement, but quite a few others are 
raising some questions which thus far seem to have no clear-cut 
answer. The system may, under certain conditions, lend itself to 
abuse. For example, there seem to be some cases where the company 
is paying the full salary, or “going market price’ for the job, and 
the veteran is drawing the Government allowance as pure gravy. That 
of course, would tend to set up false standards of value and is 
objectionable, probably, on moral and legal grounds as well. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S field editors are being asked to interview 
executives to get a crystallization of opinion, but meanwhile this is my 
specific request to you to share with us the benefit of any experience 


“you may have which will assist us. Your letters will be kept confidential 


. . . but you can help us materially if you will present any evidence 
on either side of the controversy. 


Inside Sales Management: One by one, I'd like to introduce 
to you the members of the SALES MANAGEMENT team . . . the people 
who do the interviewing, the research work, the writing, editing, and 
“manufacturing.” | think it will add to your enjoyment of the magazine 
to know something of the personalities of the group whose names appear 
on the masthead. 


Hereafter when you see an article signed ‘“‘A. B. Ecke,” you'll know 
it is the work of a Size 10 gal who spends most of her time in the 
field, who is also the ‘Style Tzarina’” of SM. At deadline times the 
editors are inclined to collide with each other getting to her for advice 
on how to say it. Do we spell “employe” with one ‘‘e” or two? Shall 
we say “proved” or “proven?” May we write “lousy” or “‘stink” if we 
feel moved to? 


The “AB” stands for Alice Beeson. Virginia-born, she lived most 
of her early life in Chicago, went to The University of Chicago for 
her education. She lives in Caldwell, N. J., in a clapboard house, 
which was built some time before 1776 (where she sleeps, not in 
George Washington’s room, but in Lafayette’s). In the course of her 
business career, she has done promotional and editorial work for 
Harper's Bazaar, has traveled the length and breadth of the land 
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doing sales promotional work for Congoleum-Nairn (where she 
evangelized on bringing linoleum out of the kitchen). 


Back of her old house she raises vegetables that look like the 
pictures on seed packets, two years ago won an award for one of 
the best Victory Gardens in New Jersey. She collects old type books 
and printing specimens, owns a bossy cat named “Peter,” and is 
inclined to spot her vacations in the winter when she can cut fine 
figure-eight’s on the ice. 


Now Turn to Page 56: There you will find one of Alice Ecke’s 
beats which explains current goings-on, sales-wise, in one of America’s 
oldest furniture houses, Tomlinson of High Point. For five generations Tom- 
linson has been a “name” in North Carolina, The Tomlinson’s are Quakers, 
and in the quaint Quaker phrase, “have always been concerned with all 
things civil and useful in the creation.” 


There’s been a Tomlinson in High Point ever since 1782. Sidney 
Halstead Tomlinson and the late Charles Fawcett Tomlinson built the 
present business. The gentleman interviewed in the article in this 
issue is William A. Tomlinson, son of Sidney Halstead Tomlinson. 
He came up through sales. In 1942 he went on duty as an officer in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve where he was assigned to Celestial Navigation. 
An aviation enthusiast, he received his private pilot's license in 1939, 
is a member of The National Aeronautics Association, Civil Air Patrol, 
and Airplane Owners and Pilots Association. 


The report you will read in this issue is ample evidence that Tom- 
linson is one old company that isn’t suffering from hardening of the 
sales arteries. 


Bowman Is the Guy: !n the first issue of “Shop Talk” | quoted 
a definition of salesmanship that | particularly liked: “Salesmanship is selling 
goods that won’t come back to people who will.” | lamented that | didn’t 
know its origin. Comes now a note from Henry C. Becker, of Chicago, saying 
its author is Neil Bowman, who also wrote, “Salesmanship is one profession 
that can never be replaced by machine.”’ A fine phrase-maker he, as Time 
might put it. 


Making the rounds of SM editors at the moment is an engaging 
volume called “A Word in Your Ear and Just Another Word,” by 
Ivor Brown, editor of The London Observer. The double-barrelled title 
indicates that it’s really one book teamed up with a sequel. Mr. Brown, 
a gentleman who has made words his hobby, writes a mellifluous, 
humor-salted English, and I mention his book here as possibly of 
more than passing interest to those engaged in advertising, or other 
kinds of word carpentry. 


In this volume, Mr. Brown is concerned with interesting words and 
their derivations. Along with his explorations of the ancestry of words 
we all know, he digs up localisms and obsolete expressions he thinks 
too colorful to have been consigned to the lexicographer’s graveyard: 
words like blimpish, fribble, frisgig, greenth, and wadget. The word 

magazine,” by the way, originally meant any kind of store—store 
in the sense of warehouse, or supply. So you may, if you choose, think 
of SM as a pantry, and you'll be semantically correct. 


Canadian Market Data? Harry Anderson, director of distribu- 
tion for the A. B. Dick Co.,°in Chicago, telephoned this week to ask 
if SM had basic market data on Canada comparable to what we 
publish in the Survey of Buying Power on the U. S. A number of 
other readers have made a similar inquiry. The answer: We have no 
such data currently, but are seriously considering the inauguration of 
i Canadian Section in the 1947 edition. 


A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor 
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NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 3 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 
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HOW T0 


INCREASE 
YOUR PROFITS: 


You can increase profits | 
and sales by studying your | 
customer. 


What are his likes and dis- | 
likes; his fears and hopes; | 
his needs and wants? What | 
does he want that your 
product can give him? 


to satisfy your prospect's | 
wants, your product will be 
demanded. 


Serving sales executives for 
53 years by studying their 
customers’ wants, has given 
D. H. Ahrend Company the 
experience to meet your 
sales promotion problems. 
For consultation without : 
obligation in N. Y. Metro- 
politan Area, call MUrray 
Hill 4-3411, or write TO- 
DAY. 

Ahrend Clients Have 
Won Sixteen 
National Awards With- 
in the Past Three Years. 


If your advertising promises | 


325 to 333 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 
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Hartford, Conn., SM Club 


Sponsors Sales Training 


BOUT 120 student-salesmen al- 

ready have graduated from Intro- 
duction to Selling, a 10-lesson course 
sponsored by the Sales Managers Club 
of Hartford, and a majority of the 
graduates have entered good selling 
positions. Another class of 40 will 
soon complete the course and future 
classes will be held so long as the 
need exists. Most of the students are 
returning war veterans. 

Sessions are held Mondays and 
Wednesdays at the Hartford College 
of Insurance and Law Building. The 
faculty is made up of 20 club members 
who have volunteered their services. 

Applicants are signed up only after 
a personal interview with the com- 
mittee in charge. After considering the 
applicant’s background and his poten- 
tial aptitude for selling, the committee 
decides whether or not he is to be 
enrolled. Since the course is given free 
of charge, this system of selection has 
limited enrollment to those whose ap- 
titudes qualify them for selling. 

The course was devised through the 
joint efforts of R. M. Flydal, Southern 
New England Telephone Co., chair- 
man of training activity, and S. M. 
Heins, Curtis, 1000, Inc., president 
of the club. Similar projects in other 
cities were studied. An outline of the 
lessons and their executive personnel 
follows: 

1. The Salesman—his job and re- 
sponsibility in American business. F. 
H. Haviland, vice-president, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Co. 


2. What makes people buy? The 
motives which cause people to pur- 
chase. E. H. May, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

3. Who are prospects for your 
products? Locating and defining the 
market. Milton G. Ihrig, Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; Donald R. 
Shively, Hartford Gas Co. 

4. The use of selling tools, samples, 
displays, movies, testimonials, sample 
kits, telephone, and others. R. M. F'y- 
dal, Southern New England Telephone 
Co.; Frank Townsend, Allen, Russell 
& Allen. 

5. Preparation for and making the 
sales presentation. J. M. Rutherford, 
International Business Machines Corp.; 
Glenn B. Dorr, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

6. Closing sales and handling ob- 
jections: practice presentations. M. F. 
Williams, Fuller Brush Co.; G. Harry 
Davis, Dictaphone Co. 

7. Sales letters and -how sales pro- 
motion and advertising departments 
aid in selling. J. Howard Donahue, 
Abbott Ball Co.; Coleman O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Stanley Works. 

8. The salesman as a businessman: 
records, time control, forms, prepara- 
tion for interview. James S. Reber, 
Travelers Insurance Co.; John W. 
Saladine, Electrical Supplies, Inc. 

9. The  salesman’s _ personality, 
habits, and appearance and their rela- 
tionship to his success. S. M. Heins, 
Curtis, 1000, Inc.; A. R. Hill, Koppers 
Coke Co. 

10. Selling yourself to an employer 
and your customers. Sidney Edlund, 
management counselor. 


a 
Mr. Salesmanager: 


@ Do you have veterans of World War Il who require indoctrination 
or refreshing to prepare them for your sales work? 

A salesmanship course, compiled by a veteran (Lt. Col. Glen M. 
Bronson) from materials and ideas supplied by eighty-two of the 
nation’s leading sales executives is in printed form and available to 
you. An outline of this course, itself of great value to anyone interest- 
ed in salesman training, will be sent without cost or obligation to 
executives who make request on their firm's letterhead. 


Write to: 


GLEN M. BRONSON, Director 
MacPhail Salesmanship Training School 
Twelfth at LaSalle Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


How Esso Builds Dealer 


Interest in Calendars 


Fsso starts early each year with a portfolio of ideas to prime deal- 


ers with the best ways to get the most out of calendars they buy. 


S an earner of good-will, a well- 
designed calendar ranks high. 
But putting a calendar into 
circulation requires planning 
and effort. The management of Esso 
Marketers, New York City, knows 
this and has worked out a formula 
for wringing out every ounce of value 
inherent in the firm’s dealer calendar 
(for distribution to the public). 
Year in and year out, the Esso 
dealer calendar attains high circula- 
tion. Last year’s topped all others, 
with each of the company’s 300-odd 
salesmen exceeding his quota, and 
an over-all 11% increase in the num- 
ber of dealers buying calendars. In 
all, 1,500,000 1946 calendars were 
bought (at cost), an increase of 15% 
over 1945. 


Good-Will Builder 

Early in 1945, each of Esso’s sales- 
men personally called on his dealer 
customers with a copy of the 1946 
calendar pasted into a portfolio. By 
going through the book with the 
dealer, the salesman could cover 
graphically the good points of the 
calendar; the methods by which the 
dealer might use the calendar as a 
good-will builder, a door-opener for 
soliciting business; the mechanics of 
ordering the calendar. 

The impact of the portfolio begins 
with its striking cover, in blue with 
ted and white lettering indicating the 


contents: ‘An Excellent Sales and 
Good-will Builder FoR you . . . 1946 
Esso Dealer Calendar,” with the 


words, ‘Esso Dealer’ in the familiar, 
standardized oval which is the com- 
pany’s trade-mark. 

Several features of this year's cal- 
endar are highlighted on the inside 
cover, arranged in acrostic fashion, 
with each line of copy starting with a 
letter of the word “Esso.” Illustra- 
tions on the lower half of the page 
show the calendar in use—in the 
home, the office, and the grocery shop, 
to aid the dealer in visualizing its 
Potential applications among his cus- 
tomers. There’s also a box comment- 


ing on the calendar’s 12 exclusive 
illustrations by artist Russell Sam- 
brook, 


To get all the good out of their 
calendars, Esso advises dealers to give 
them to car owners, thus keeping the 
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dealer's name before the prospect or 
customer all year long (since the 
dealer's name is imprinted on the flap 
by which the calendar is hung on the 
wall). Esso also counsels its dealers 
to keep lists up-to-date, checking for 
correct mames and addresses, elimin- 
ating ‘‘dead’’ names, and adding 
names of car owners who frequently 
pass by or park near the dealer’s place 
of business. There are suggestions for 
using the calendar as a Christmas gift 
or as a door-opener when soliciting 
business, by personal call, telephone 
or direct mail, and when selling at 
the pump. 

All copy relating to ordering the 
calendars is headed ‘Place Your 1946 
Calendar Order Now!’ Points cov- 
ered are: number to be ordered; order 
through Esso salesman; exercise care 
in checking spelling of dealer’s name, 


address, and telephone number (since 
this is imprinted on the calendar 
flap); choice of sales message from 
those shown as samples (or dealer's 
own 10-word message). Sample mes- 
sages include: “Drive in regularly for 
Esso Dealer Lubrication Service .. .” 
“Your neighborhood service station— 
for ‘Care Saves Wear’ service.” 

In the pocket on the inside back 
cover of the portfolio are two pieces 
of literature addressed not to dealers, 
but to Esso salesmen, with a view to 
spurring them to boost sales of cal- 
endars to dealers. Merchandise awards 
were offered to salesmen for exceed- 
ing their calendar quotas, based on 
the numbers their territories could 
reasonably be expected to absorb, and 
they worked. Each of Esso’s 300-odd 
salesmen exceeded his quota. 

A loose-leaf sheet of instructions 
for salesmen is a useful reference tool 
and contains quite a bit of advice and 
inspiration without crowding, largely 
through good layout. There is a check- 
list of the contents of the portfolio 
Under the heading, “Quality,” there's 
a paragraph pointing out the value in 
the 1946 calendar, in art work, print- 
ing, arrangement, advertising for the 
dealer. Then there’s the sliding scale 


“War was pretty peaceful beside reconversion! Wasn't it Mr. Tingle?” 
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WINSTON-SALEM 


... world’s largest 
bright leaf tobacco market 


In addition to breaking all previous sales records, 
Winston-Salem emerged from the recently completed 
tobacco selling season the world’s largest bright leaf 
tobacco market. For over seventy million pounds of 
“yellow gold” farmers in this area received $30,764,736.52 
... Or an average of $43.88 per hundred pounds. 


This is PLUS purchasing power turned loose in a 
market that continues to loom larger in importance as a 
“MUST” for advertisers with something to sell in North 
Carolina. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


OIL MEANS MILLIONS FOR 
THE CITY'S LUSTY GROWTH! 


Yes, the discovery of two great oilfields has played a tremendous 
role in the growth of the city. Signal Hill in 1921, Long Beach 
Harbor fiéld in 1937, the oil industry and its payrolls, all basic 
factors in a truly magnificent market: Greater Long Beach, Califor- 
nia! For coverage in this area it’s the Press-Telegram, now nearly 
80,000 net paid daily circulation! (Controlled) 


For best use of your campaign dollar, con- 
sult Williams, Lawrence and Cresmer, our LONG BEA CH 
national representatives. The Press-Tele- 


gram is a member of Metro Pacific Press-Celeqram 


Comics and Pacific Parade. 


In Greater Long Beach it’s the Press-Telegram! 
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price-list, designed to encouraye deal. 
ers to increase their orders (‘‘the 50. 
calendar buyer to order 70 . . . the 
150-calendar buyer to order 200) 
but not preventing the small dealer 
from buying his calendars just as 
cheaply as before the sliding scale 
was inaugurated. Dealers must order 
a minimum of 50, at 10l4c each, and 
may buy in lots of 200 and over, at 
8c apiece. There are also discounts for 
buying the calendars in conjunction 
with other promotional materia! 
Many questions which might arise 
with regard to sales of the calendars 
are answered on this salesmen’s sheet. 
Some deal with date of shipment (on 
or before December 1); closing date 
for receipt of orders (September 15); 


Esso Catenpars Do: thanks to planning. 


cancellations and increased orders; 
changes of imprint, in case of change 
of management. 

To implement pre-release promo- 
tion, Esso uses all possible methods of 
keeping interest in the calendars alive 
throughout the selling year. Early in 
the year a page from the calendar is 
reproduced in the publication, the 
Esso Dealer, together with a descrip- 
tion, prices and sales message, and a 
reminder that the salesman will call 
and discuss this subject with the 
dealer. Then the publication for 
salesmen, Esso Marketer, publishes in- 
formation on the calendars from time 
to time throughout the year, often in 
such a way as to stimulate regional 
rivalry for sales records. 

Another method of arousing inter- 
est in the calendar was used expert 
mentally last year in Tennessee. It 
consisted of mentioning the calendar 
on the radio, during the commercials. 

A million and a half calendars on 
walls in the sections where Esso Op- 
erates—all bought and paid for by 
nine to ten thousand dealers. That 1s 
proof indeed of the value of selecting 
sure-fire good-will builder and pro 
moting it for all it is worth. 
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POTSURGM POSTL-GATETTE ee 4 


OUR SUN SIRENS 


: : comma. © tied for third place in the first 
Thies ee 90 newspapers studied* .. . 
' Gingham Girl” Q ; ; 
oats oa Since their beginning, newspapers have 
provided the ideal "show-windows” for 
an advertiser's merchandise. 


Building a flow of reader traffic to pass 
these show-windows is the editor's as- 
signment—making this traffic stop, look 
and buy is the function of advertising. 


How effectively good advertising com- 
bines with heavy reader traffic to pro- 
duce results is well illustrated in this 
Joseph Horne advertisement in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. Read by 8 out of 10 
women, it proves again that the combi- 
nation of a good newspaper and a good 
ad is unbeatable. 


* Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading—Study 
No. 90—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Lucky b Pittsburgh's 
POST-GAZETTE 


i / fa) 
One Oy America Yy read NewAnapnens 


1 Jim Garrett and Jean Chesley, custodians of the “Market Bas- 
o 


It's a surprise visit. Doorbell rings, lady of the house answers, 
ket,” cover WDRC’s Service Area with station’s Mobile Unit. 


and is on the air. Broadcast is live, transmitted via Mobile Unit. 


GET YOUR PRODUCT INTO 


THE MARKET BASKET” 


A NEW EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISING 
FEATURE OF WDRC’S SHOPPERS SPECIAL 


HE MARKET BASKET is a new idea, custom-built 

both for advertiser and listener. It contains a host of 
free gifts (mostly products advertised on the show). It’s pre- 
sented each weekday morning to a surprised and pleased 
housewife who is interviewed in her own home. During 
the interview, your product gets a very favorable mention, 
in addition to your regular commercial. All this is part 
of The Shoppers Special, biggest early morning show in 
Hartford, from 7 to 9 a.m., with live band, local color, 
comedy, recordings, weather and time reports, UP and 
AP news. Write for full details. 


Send for Brochure 


An 8-page brochure, de- 
scribing all the features 
on The Shoppers Special. 
Coming off the press now. 


Reserve your copy. * Copyright 1946, WDRC Inc. 


3 interview continues inside house and “Market Basket” presen- 
a tation takes place. Stunt is high spot of Shoppers Special show. 
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A FEW ADVERTISERS 
WHO HAVE CASHED IN 
ON THE RICH 


WESTCHESTER MARKET: 


Six O'clock Muffin Mix 
McCormick Tea 
Silvernip 

Grapefruit Juice 
Calavos 
Dif 
Martel's Sardines 
Stahl Meyer Meats 
Quaker Oats 
Blue Bonnet Margarine 


Dolly Madison 


Ice Cream 


1946 


x 


OF fay, 


IN AMERICA’S 14th MARKET 


Out of 3,072 counties in the United States, Westchester is one of the 
richest: spendable income — $746,000,000!* There are only 13 cities in 
America that equal or exceed Westchester in sales volume. 

Westchester housewives are laying $16,000,000 more on the line for 
FOOD than the entire city of Buffalo (which is 100,000 larger). West- 
chester gals spend $3,000,000 more each year for DRUGS and COS- 
METICS than the entire city of Buffalo. To build comfortable homes 
and keep them in repair, the husbands and fathers of Westchester spend 
$5,500,000 more than those in Buffalo. 

You wouldn’t think of passing up Buffalo, or any other key city, but 
Westchester is also a MUST Market. 


*Sales Management Buying Power Survey 1945. 


Represented Nationally by the KELLY-SMITH COMPANY : New York 


IN AMERICA 
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A Portfolio of 


Sales Control Forms 
Part I | 


Many a sales department is now engaged in cutting the deadwood 


out of its sales control system. First step is a re-appraisal of field 


record forms. Here we present the first of a group of articles to 


act as “thought starters” on this knotty phase of management. 


VER the years SALES MAN- 

AGEMENT has made periodic 

pleas, through its pages, for 

a once-a-year audit of sales 
procedures. 

One of the spots in sales operation 
where such an audit will often reveal 
sources of waste, is the sales control 
setup. As companies develop the need 
for more accurate sales analyses, as 
lines expand, or new markets are 
opened, the numbers and varieties of 
control forms required from the field 
have a tendency to multiply beyond 
all reason. Forms for special purposes, 
the need for which has long since 
passed, become perpetuated. Then 
there comes a day when the field men 
complain loudly that they're spending 
more time on paper work than in pro- 
ductive sales interviews with customers 
and prospects. 


Minimum Red Tape 


Today, as part of the program of 
reorganization for peacetime selling, 
many companies are making a com- 
plete re-check of sales control pro- 
cedures. The objective is to establish 
a satisfactory degree of control with 
ntinimum red tape. Most salesmen hate 
“paper work,’ and many a firm is 
finding that paper work can be re- 
duced by eliminating certain forms 
entirely, by consolidating others, and 
by improving the efficiency of indi- 
vidual forms through the introduction 
of key and checking devices to cut 
writing time. 

A point sometimes overlooked in 
the designing of forms which sales- 
men must fill out is that the resistance 
of men to systematic report filing often 
can be greatly lessened if the report 
is of a type that is directly helpful to 
the salesmen in their own personal 
work-planning . . . not designed just 
for branch or home office use. 

In one big company in which there 
are many subsidiaries, the management 
found, for example, that each sub- 
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sidiary had developed its own forms. 
Where operations were parallel, it was 
possible to use standardized forms for 
all the companies. Half a dozen forms 
were thrown out all together. Six 
others were consolidated into three. 

In this case, the parent firm has 
been spending around $60,000 an- 
nually for control forms. The savings 
under the new system are expected to 
amount.to at least the salary of an 
assistant sales manager. 


Control Housecleaning 


A preliminary study of forms pres- 
ently in use is a first requirement in a 
sales control housecleaning. How many 
forms do we have? What are their pur- 
poses? How long does it take to fill 
them out? What use is being made of 
the information in the home office by 
the sales manager (as a management 
aid), by the sales analysis department 
(to learn where the company stands 
in sales now as compared to previous 
years, what lines are slipping, etc.), 
and by the market analysis department 
(for seeking most productive markets, 
forecasting, etc.) ? What use is made 
in branch offices? By the credit de- 
partment? Elsewhere in the manage- 
ment setup? What facts do any of 
these individuals and departments 
need that they are not now getting? 

Here is a simple check list of sub- 
ject matter which might be considered 
basic for field reports. Each item listed 
might be checked against the indi- 
vidual company’s needs, and then 
tabbed as necessary, desirable, or un- 
necessary. At this point SM suggests 
reference to printed materials describ- 
ing effective sales control plans in use 
in other companies. Caution: You 
cannot hope to adopt completely, any 
other company’s — but you will 
find ideas that are adaptable. In sales 
control, as in salesmen’s compensation, 
there must be an element of custom- 
building if the best results are to be 
achieved. 


Here’s the basic check list of mip- 
imum information almost any well 
managed company might be ex: ected 
to need from the field. 

Salesmen’s route lists and time sc.icdule, 

Salesmen’s expenses, where itemization 
is used. 

Salesmen’s auto expenses and inileage. 

Names of key persons influencing buying 
in individual accounts. 

Classification data on accounts (by types 
of outlet, by total sales potential, cic.), 

Goods sold on each call, character and 
dollar volume. 

Report on lost orders. m 

Report on status of competition in each 
account. 

Recall dates. om 

Collections made (if this is part of 
salesman’s function). _ 

Sales promotion materials requested, such 
as direct mail pieces, or placed window 
display, counter display. 

Changes in mailing lists. 

Data on situations requiring home office 
follow-up. Pe 

Credit information (if this is not wholly 
checked through other channels). 

Beyond the field reports lie these 
other problems of reporting and plan- 
ning and record-keeping: 

The problem of the salesmen’s per- 
sonal records—devices which will help 
to make him a better territory manager, 
records which will show him where 
he stands on individual accounts, in 
over-all performance, in expense ratio, 
for example. 

The problem of summary data for 
branch managers and the home office. 

The problem of a permanent record 
system in the home office, most fre- 
quently of the visible card type, which 
carries the history of every account, its 
various Classifications for analysis pur- 
poses, identification of the territory to 
which it belongs, etc. 


Portfolio of Forms 


SALES MANAGEMENT has gathered 
a portfolio of control forms from 
companies in many different lines of 
business from which the editors have 
selected a number for presentation. 
This first group follows, beginning 
on page 100. 

SM’s editors suggest that in te 
casting control setups, these three 
over-all objectives be kept in mind: 

1. The objective of achieving more 
efficient utilization of salesmen’s time 
(better routing, selective selling, more 
efficient advance work-planning). 

2. The objective of achieving effi 
cient expense control. . 

3. The objective of obtaining basic 
facts for: intelligent management de- 
cisions. (What we are selling, where 
we are selling it, how we stand in com: 
parison with the rest of the industry, 
what lines are “red ink,” what lines 
are profit-makers, where are the dis- 
locations between sales effort and po 
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: GET TOGETHER 
ge. 
ing 
a a good salesman or a poor salesman— in a given business. 
° BURTON BIGELOW 
and Head of Burton Bigelow Or- They greeted me with stony-faced lack of understanding. 
ganization, Consultants to As a result, Doctor Flemming and | have joined forces to 
many of America’s leading establish within the Burton Bigelow Organization a Division 
ach sales organizations for Sales Personnel Selection—in the hope that we can 
give to sales managers the kind and quality of Sales Per- 
P sonnel Selection Service | have wanted for our clients.”’ 
0 
a 
“ae ‘‘BEFORE | joined forces with Burton Bigelow, | spent weeks 
interviewing top-flight sales managers about his Organiza- 
tion, There was not a single negative report. | found that 
ffice “!'VE watched Ed Flemming’s work for several years. He he and his Organization had an enviable reputation for 
is a personnel psychologist of long experience and excellent being sound, practical, reliable. They are low-pressure, 
lly repute, but he’s practical, down-to-earth, realistic, too. conservative in promises, but adventurous in adapting scien- 
Perhaps that’s because he has been a salesman and a_ tific techniques to new 
on manager of salesmen. uses in business. 
lan- Over a year ago, | asked him to talk about Psychological They are perfectionists in 
Aptitude Testing to a group of green-as-grass Field Man- a practical way. They 
agers of one of our clients. In two hours, he gave these have the standing, the 
ord men a university education on the subject in language every facilities and the profes- 
relp man understood. | knew then that he was a master prac- sional approach necessary 
ger, titioner in his field. to do this job right. 
here , — ee 
: I’ve studied the applications of psychological testing in sales 
, mM work since 1919. I’ve helped business men, in large com- EDWIN GC. FLEMMING, 
Atio, panies and small, experiment with it. I’ve hounded my Ph. D., Director 
friends in the testing business to invest more money in basic Member American Psycho- 
fae research in order that they and their clients (and ours) logical Association 
: might know—yes, really know, more—about what makes Seventeen years experience 
fice. —— as Personnel Psvchologist 
cord 
fre- 
ich . . . 
—" Head of 20-Year Old Management Consulting Firm Joins 
pur With Well-Known Personnel Psychologist to Give Sales 
ry to 
Managers More Practical Sales Personnel Selection Service. 
E expect to render a_ Sales Personnel Selection Confer- ferences, to ask for our educa- 
a broad service to meet ences in 8 major cities. If you tional literature, and to drop in 
rao Oot the cle wanes wish ‘to attend as our guest, check and talk over your Sales Person- 
sage lect; ic the coupon and you will be in- nel Selection Problems when in 
te selection needs, as follows: vited when the date for the meet- New York. 
tion. J, Aptitude Testing — ing in your vicinity has been set. Edwin G. Flemming, Ph. >., Director 
ining Job Analysis We want the co-operation of DIVISION FOR SALES PERSONNEL 
Job Description sales managers everywhere. If SELECTION 
1 fe Hiring Specifications you're satisfied with your pres- Burton Bigelow Organization 
three Success & Fail Profil ent personnel testing outfit, Stay Management Consultants 
= Ne ature Frotites with them. In any case, you're 274 Madison Avenue 
more raining Managers in invited to attend our field Con- New York 16. N. Y. 
: Modern Interviewing Techniques . 
more . 
Performance Evaluation — e 1 Edwin G. Flemming, Director i 
n Development of factual criteria for # DIVISION FOR SALES PERSONNEL SELECTION H 
x effl- measuring sales success . Burton Bigelow Organization r 
Sales Personnel Surveys FREE s 274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. : 
basic Validation Studies Pp " - Send me the following: : 
it de- : . ersonne ‘ (© “What Traits Make A-1 Salesmen” (Reprint) r 
where oo issue from time ‘to e : CL} “What It Costs to Fire a Salesman” (Fact Sheet) : 
aie c € Keprints, Sales Personnel Selection : () Advise me of date you will hold a Sales Personnel 4g 
se act Sheets and Sales Personnel - : Selection Conference in my vicinity. - 
yo Research Bulletins. One reprint Literature : ED is n4.0s ned n nuke eeeiasepebkbwentaa eee 5 
= dis and one Fact Sheet are ready 8 Title ' 
"4 s = Use the coupon to request x ‘ Sr eee eS 8 a ee H 
P them—no charge. : PD ncencusuovinierenel oeteeeeiniessey cae ‘ 
We are scheduling large-scale | Mie. PSEA RAEI EE NI isda ins teres aeeateiae ‘ 


Burton Bigelow & Edwin G. Flemming 
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Form A-46 


SALESMAN’S DAILY TOWN REPORT 


BRANCH ROUTE NO.....SALESMAN 19 
REPORT KEY 
A. Sold Order. C. Buys from—because—. E. You can help in selling this account by—. 


B. Will mail or phone order. D. Complaint—letter follows. F. Out of business. 


In column headed “Key” enter the Key letter which indicates the nature of report. 
NOTE:— Fer caampin, if you cold an evdas, mat Gel A 


If you called om the customer insert the letter “V" in the column headed “Visit”. If you 


lephoned the , insert the letter “T” in the column beaded “Phone”. 


; SOLD EST. ’ 
KEY | CUSTOMER AND ADDRESS MDSE. AMOUNT - REMARES 
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DAILY CALL REPORT 


INLAND RUBBER CORPORATION | ixcincen 
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COVER) 


THIS MARGIN COMPLETE DETAILS: 
TO BE USED 


FOR NOTES 


A Portfolio of Sales 
Control Forms—Part | 


(Continued from page 98) 


TIME-SAVERS: (left-hand page) Most good sales report forms utilize 
key-letters or numbers to cut down the amount of pencil-work time. 
The “Salesman’s Daily Town Report,” sponsored by Columbia Mills, is a 
$ood example of a letter-key, with “A” indicating “sold;” “B,” “will 
mail or phone order:” “C,” “Buys from—because—,” etc. 


The call report of the Ahlberg Bearing Co. provides a check-list to 
indicate the subject matter covered by the salesman on each call. The 
box at the lower left provides a running check on competition. 


Right, below, this page) Ahlberg’s salesman’s call sheet, designed for a 
ting binder, has a tear-off tab which is sent to the home office to keep 


mailing lists complete and up to date. 


(Top, this page) Inland Rubber’s report form carries standard abbrevia- 
tions to sav writing time. Where special instructions are required for 
home office followup, the salesman makes out the “Special Report” 

- See page 104 for a sample of Ahlberg’s monthly summary report. 
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This is your publication for reaching the men who specify equip- 
ment and materials for construction, maintenance and repair 
of roadway, track, bridges, buildings, water supply stations. 


HE great advantage which Railway Engineering and 

Maintenance offers the manufacturers of products 
used in constructing, maintaining and repairing the 
fixed properties of railroads, is a highly concentrated 
circulation among the engineers and supervisors who 
deal with the problems of methods, equipment and 
materials in this important and highly specialized seg- 
ment of railroad operation. For this work, the railroads 
spent an estimated 1.6 billion dollars in 1945. 


These key men are located at widely scattered points 
over thousands of miles of railroad. For instance, 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance subscribers on 
38 large railroads are located at 1225 different points, 
scattered over 200,000 miles of railroad lines. Yet they 
all face exactly the same problems of developing efficient 
methods of work, organization of forces, and utilization 
of equipment and materials in the construction and 
maintenance of all fixed properties of the railroads. 

They are the men who are developing the railway 
industry’s new concept of the efficient use of work 
equipment. They are the men who face the post-war 


task of station modernization. They are the men it is 
difficult, frequently impossible, for your salesmen to 
reach. They are the men who use Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance as the monthly “textbook” edited for 
the sole purpose of helping them and them alone to do 
a better job of planning, specifying and operating their 
highly specialized departments of the railroad industry. 

There is no other medium which gives an advertiser 
anything like the same opportunity to point out the 
specific advantages of his product as they relate to the 
specific interests and needs of these “Custodians of 
Fixed Properties,” the railway engineering and main- 
tenance officers. 
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(Continued from page 101) 


HIT] & MISSES: (Above) American 
Safety Razor Corporation’s daily report 
form provides for a condensed summary 
of cities worked, customers called on, 
Customers sold (products and volume), 
and customers not sold. 


Sisalkraft Co., manufacturers of building 
materials, use file-card size forms in 
different colors for the several different 
types of prospects they call on. A pink 
card, for example, indicated a call on a 


contractor. a white one, a call on an 
architect. 
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(Continued from page 103) 


WEEKLY & MONTHLY SUMMARIES: (above) This relatively simple form used by the Shakespeare Co., makers of fish - 
ing tackle, keeps a running record of current sales in comparison to sales the previous year, shows performance against 
quota, 


Ahiberg Bearing Company's salesman’s monthly report (See page 101 for the call report forms used by this firm.) provides 
a good over-all summary of the month’s activity, shows cost of sales. 
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Top, this page) Slide Fasteners, Inc., revised its old report form (shown at top), to the newer version shown center. Inter- 
esting details: The new form provides a space to fill in the name of the salesgirl in the outlet, records “counter potential” 


in space as an aid in judging suitable display materials for the dealer. 


Above) Wilcox & Gay’s customer report includes a device for quick classification of type of account, a check system for 
showing appraisal of appearance and location of dealer, 


ADS ARE MORE (N 
HOUSEKEEPING! 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it— yours and ours. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 
For the confidence women have in the 
integrity of Good Housekeeping extends 
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to the advertisements in it. Thus each 
advertisement has greater conviction 
here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is a major force 
in making sales. 


SALES 


@" Guaranteed by» 
Good Housekeeping 


WF OLFECTIVE OR owe 
45 aoveanisto WE 


we give this seal to 
no one—the product 
that has it, earns it. 
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"Hf your seedsman does not have this seed, write The 
Progressive Farmer and we will tell you where they 
may be had.”—This sentence ended a short article 
describing a new variety of cantaloupe seed devel- 
oped by the Texas Experiment Station. 

This article appeared in the February, 1946, issue 
of only one edition of The Progressive Farmer—the 
Texas Edition, which represents only about one- 
fifth of The Progressive Farmer’s total South-wide 
circulation. 

By February 10th, more than $40,000 worth of 
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cantaloupe seed had been sold to subscribers to the 
Texas Edition of The Progressive Farmer, as a result 
of queries received in response to this one short article. 

The prosperous farm families of the South will 
respond to your advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer, just as they respond to the many editorial 
features and services offered on the pages of their 
favorite magazine each month. 

More Southerners subscribe to The Progressive 
Farmer than to any other publication which carries 
your advertising. 


RALEI 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, 4 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, GHICAGC 
_ Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los | 


APRIL 1, 1946 
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ALL-IN-ONE: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. in December 1944 combined 
a group of separate forms, including the salesman’s interview record, 
expense report form, and auto expense control form, into one big sheet 
like this called the “Soap Department Daily Report.” A long line of 
products poses a difficult control problem for this firm. The sheets are 
| on thin stock, are bound into pads with carbon sheets in between, to a 
| provide the multiple copies needed. 
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STOPPERS are Sometimes FLOPPERS 


The best copy possible ... hard-hitting, 
good-selling words ... and yet, the 
letter curled up and died. 


Reason, the letterhead was limp as a rag. 


Always when you want a sales letter to 
stand up and talk, use genuinely water- 
marked Atlantic Bond for both letterhead 
and envelope. It has a crisp, starchy 
feeling that is completely business— 
like. It has character, dignity and 

a definite appearance of fine quality. 
Available in white, blue, green, pink, 
buff, canary and goldenrod, Atlantic 
Bond will add punch to your letters. 

It will certainly keep your stoppers 
from being "floppers." 

Send for our portfolio of "Eastern Fine 
Papers for Business." 
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MADE BY 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 


NO. 4 IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES ON CHARACTERS IN ADVERTISING 


The () ice boy... 
Mayle You used i te on! 


@ Gone is The Gum-chewer (now he smokes a pipe), who went to 

grandma’s funeral every time the Dodgers had a hot one. Now, he'd 

The College rather date your secretary than go to a baseball game... as who 
Grad wouldn’t ? 


In advertising offices today, there are office boys and office boys. 
To name a few: The Ghost... he’s never there when you want him. 
The College Grad ... he wants to get into the advertising “game.” The 
wy Eager Beaver . . . jumps on his assignment and dashes off in all 
\ 


directions, scrambling layouts and losing proofs. The Client's 
Nephew .. . treat him nice—he may be your boss some day. And 
George, The Priceless One, who is a one-man mail department, pro- 
duction clerk and vice-president in charge of wastebaskets. 


The Ghost 


Chances are, you started your advertising cateer as an office boy. 
You know that George—with his access to wastebasket secrets, office 
gossip and everybody’s mail—is an expert on fundamentals. 


The Eager 


Beaver 


We don’t urge that you let The Office Boy plan your next campaign. 
We merely suggest that a remember-when-you-were-office-boy view- 
point may clarify fundamentals and help to unsnarl some of your 
advertising problems. 


For example, there’s no mystery about the bést way to reach the 
prosperous San Francisco market in the heart of the industrially 
important new West. It’s as simple as A, B, C. In fact, ABC figures 
show you that The Call-Bulletin has the largest daily San Francisco 
circulation. And that, coupled with the paper’s alert leadership in 
presenting the news, is why The Call-Bulletin is your best advertising 
medium in San Francisco. 


TheC€all-Bulletin 


Ben Prancisces FRIENDLY Wluspaper- 


The Client's 
Nephew 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND _ ASSOCIATES 
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Gradually a «bole Kreup of cereals was develaped— 
iiorens individual taste preterences were watiniled » 
varying bealth and autrision requirvment« were met. 


Semething new in pack ages 
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Post Re-Styles Cereal 
Packages to Gain 
Family Identity 


Like Topsy, the Post line of cereals just grew. Each Post breakfast 


food became a famous national brand. but there was little similarity 


between one Post cereal package and another. Now, Post’s uniform 


package design merchandises the Post name as well as the product. 


OST cereal products are now 
appearing in mew packages 
re-styled to emphasize the 
Post name and to give family 

identity for the first time in nearly 50 
years to the entire Post line of break- 
fast foods. 

All dressed alike now, General 
Foods Corporation’s six Post cereal 
packages feature the name ‘‘Post’s” in 
large red letters at the top of each 
box against a white background. The 
name of each cereal appears in big 
blue, eye-catching, block letters which 
take up most of the space on the front 
of the package. Each name can be read 
easily from 30 to 40 feet away. To 
strengthen the effect on the eye of this 
new Post family likeness, the designer, 
Frank Gianninoto and Associates, has 
run a modern triple swirl across the 
bottom of each package. 

Henceforth, the six Post cereals will 
be known as Post’s Corn Toasties, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, Post’s Raisin 
Bran, Post’s Grape-Nuts, Post’s Grape- 
Nuts Flakes, and Post’s Grape-Nuts 


Six or a Kinp: All dressed alike, Post’s 
cereals emphasize the Post name on the 
entire line for the first time in 50 years. 
New packages (top) are introduced to 
the trade with pull-outs (left) that show 
the old team with new sales appeal. 


Wheat-Meal. You had to be a reader 
of the fine print on the old packages 
to learn that éach of these are Post 
cereals. 

Probably the toughest decision was 
to alter the name Post Toasties. This 
famous old brand name was not 
tossed away lightly. However, as Post's 
new red-white-blue color scheme 
would supplant the familiar yellow 
colored Post Toasties box anyway, it 
was decided to make the trade-name 
conform to the design set-up, too; so 
now it is Post’s Corn Toasties. Identi- 
fying toasties as a corn product is also 
expected to add extra sales appeal. 

To bridge the gap from the old to 
the new package, the current Post 
packages carry the new design on one 
side, the old familiar label on the 
other. On the side panels of each 
package, General Foods explains to 
buyers why the package style has been 
changed and re-assures the buyer that 
the product is the same as before. This 
change-over package will be used for 
several months while grocers sell the 
remainder of the old-style packages 
and the consumer gradually is intro- 
duced to the new style. In effect, each 
package has two fronts and no back 
for the duration of the transition. 
When the change-over is comp'cte the 
back side once again will carry 1 


elcome to Pittsburgh 


the Home of 


Func Ciglaye- 


Your three-day visit to Pittsburgh is going to be decidedly 
worthwhile, because an outstanding program has been 
planned for you. It will be time well-spent, too, because 
there are things to see in Pittsburgh that in themselves 
merit your visit. 

A trip through the Gardner Plant rates high in the latter 
Category. There are huge trade-show displays in produc- 
tion... interesting miniatures with life-like animation .. . 
Visual training devices . . . dioramas with: action . . . eye- 
Catching itinerant units . . . animated Christmas Windows 
-». and a host of other things that are new, interesting, and 
different, 

Yes, we welcome you to Pittsburgh; and we extend to 
you most cordial invitation to visit our plant while you 


APR i? i946 


are here. We want you to see exactly why Gardner 
Displays is the most complete display and exhibit service 
in the nation. 


477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. + Mayflower 9443 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y¥.—Vanderbilt 6-2622 


185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill.—Andover 2776 
810 Book Tower Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.—Randolph 3557 
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BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS © 59 E. VAN BUREN ST. © CHICAG 


45,832 Extra Readers to Dealers’ Employees—by Survey 


Map the media 


to mesh with 


your markets— 


7? 


See pages 132-13 


- 
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The National Newspaper 


Network 
METROPOLITAN GROUP 


formation on nutrition, ways to serv 
premium offers, and other promotion 
data. 

Post explains the reasons behind t! 
new-style package design to whol 
salers and retailers in several lith 
graphed folders printed in the ne: 
red-white-blue color scheme. Th« 
folders suggest that during the tran 
tion the retailer continue to displ. 
packages with the old label until the 
stock is sold. Meanwhile, he can fecd 
the new-style package with the dual 
fronts into shelf display. In this way, 
the retailer merchandises the new 
package to the consumer. The transi- 
tion period will continue long enough 
to give the buyer ample time to get 
acquainted with the new package and 
for the retailer to move his old-style 
stock. 


Cereals Sell Each Other 


The same basic package design for 
each of the six Post cereals is expected 
to help the cereals to sell each other 
as a family group. However, each in- 
dividual cereal will be promoted as 
aggressively as in the past. Currently, 
Post’s Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal is be- 
ing promoted via newspaper advertis- 
ing that features two silver-plate tea- 
spoons for the buyer who sends in two 
box tops and 25c in coin. 

With the common package design 
it will be relatively simple for General 
Foods to style a new package for each 
new product as it is introduced. In the 
past, the Post packages were designed 
for each product without any particu- 
lar idea of exploiting the Post name. 
The first Post breakfast food, Grape- 
Nuts, was brought out in 1898, but 
the package never has featured the 
Post name. On the other hand, the 
beverage Postum, brought out in 1895 
as the first of all Post cereal products, 
made the most of the Post name. In 
naming Grape-Nuts, Charles W. Post 
wanted to exploit the dextrose (grape- 
sugar) and the nut-like flavor of this 
new food rather than his name as the 
manufacturer. Throughout the years 
the three variations of Grape-Nuts 
have had similar package designs. 

The Post name was merchandised 
again after Elijah’s Manna of 1904 
had been re-christened with the more 
descriptive name Post Toasties. Post's 
Bran Flakes was brought out in 1922, 
but there was little similarity between 
the bran flakes package and the pack- 
ages for Post Toasties and Grape- 
Nuts. When Grape-Nuts Flakes hit 
the market in 1932 the promotion 
centered on Grape-Nuts in a new 
form, not as a new Post cereal. The 
same promotional idea was applied to 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal in 1°36. 
Post’s Raisin Bran, brought out in 
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: Star-Journal and Tribune 

Example: annual High School Clinic for 

journalism students and staffs of publications EVENING 

in Minneapolis and St. Paul high schools, ” - ” 
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"WE HELPED SAVE 


Where 
14,000,000 
Peo ple 


Mean 


Business 


Used as a TEAM they PENETRATE DEEPER 
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HIS CROP!" 


“Listen! I'm desperate. 
My hay is ready for 
baling —60 acres of it — 
and | can't locate wire 
anywhere. | need help 


right now!” a 


“Help that works is help that counts most” 


Mh inistye. OR cel 


President, Prairie Farmer and WLS 


"Last summer, a subscriber near Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin, called Prairie Farmer-—WLS to say his hay was 
ready to bale but he could not get baling wire. He 
had contacted every possible source of supply in 
three counties and Milwaukee and Chicago. His 
critical situation was all it took to start us 
into action. I quote from his letter of the next 
day, ‘Within one hour after your WLS announcement 
7 offers of wire were received -—— enough wire to 
bale over 11,000 bales of hay! It takes just such 
an occasion for a fellow to realize and appreciate 
how valuable your help really is'." -—— B.D.B. 


HIS IMMEDIATE RESPONSE to a request for help— 
Etna immediate response to our broadcast 
appeal—these make one more piece of evidence of 
the way friendship works in “Lincoln Land.” This 
man knew Prairie Farmer-WLS were 
his friends and thousands more feel 
the same way about us. It is worth 
any manufacturer’s while to be in- 
troduced to his “‘Lincoln Land”’ pros- 
pects by Prairie Farmer-WLS. 


J 


CHICAGO | 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, President 


June Fawn 


1942 tor sale in the South, and d.. 
tributed nationally in 1944, played 
the Post name, but as in the case 
Post’s Bran Flakes, the package . 
not particularly resemble any other 
Post package. 

From now on, each Post prod 
will be clothed in the new stand 
package design. By focusing attentio: 
on the Post trade-mark as a merchan- 
dising symbol, it will be a simp| 
matter to tap the good-will of 
Post name when new products 
launched. 


Pre-Test Packages 

Post’s red-white-blue color scheme 
was selected from a number of de- 
signs. To pre-test proposed package 
designs, the Merchandising Division 
of Post Products put the packages on 
display in the model store maintained 
by General Foods in its New York 
City headquarters. Here, the various 
packages could be viewed as customers 
would see them in the average grocery 
store. At a glance, it was possible to 
compare the appearance of the pro 
posed Post packages with those of 
competing cereals. 

Many people were asked to give 
their opinion on the various packages. 
Some of these people were experts 
package merchandising, but most of 
them were ordinary consumers. Those 
who viewed the packages were asked: 
Does the package have shelf appeal? 
Does it stand out among competing 
breakfast foods? Does it give dis- 
tinctive family identity: When pack- 
ages of the six Post cereals are stacked 
together do they make a desirable mass 
appeal? Is the package likely to create 
impulse buying? Is the design suited 
for self-service selling? 

Post-Tens, the variety pack of 10 
individual cereals, are cashing in han- 
dily on the promotion of the Post 
brand and the use of packages of sim- 
ilar design. This variety pack was 
dropped two and one-half years ago, 
due to the paper shortage. 


Formerty Eviyan’s Manna: Its now 
Post’s Corn Toasties, a descriptive same. 
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What Is a Fair Compensation 


Set-up for Sales Engineers? 


For 12 years, ILG Electric Ventilating Co. has found the answer to 


be « combination of a liberal basic salary plus incentive income 


for over-quota sales. The plan helped to keep the sales staff intact 


throughout the war so that it was all ready for post-war selling. 


Based on an interview by John H. Caldwell with 


P. D. BRIGGS 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
Chicago 


HAT is a fair method of 

paying sales engineers 

whose every day selling 

task calls for the use of 
engineering skill as well as_ sales 
ability? Since 1934, ILG Electric Ven- 
tilating Co., Chicago, has found the 
answer in a combination of basic sal- 
ary and incentive money for its sales 
engineers, 85% of whom are graduate 
electrical or mechanical engineers. 
Right now in the post-war period, 
the plan is paying its ethan dividend. 
At ILG there has been no scramble 
to rebuild a war-depleted sales staff. 
Nor has it been necessary to experi- 
ment on a new sales pay plan to fit 
today’s selling conditions. With only 
a single exception, ILG retained its 
sales engineering staff throughout the 
war so that on VJ day ILG was in 
the enviable position of having its 
skilled sales staff intact and on the 
job in 40 sales offices coast to coast. 


Profit Sharing 


This year, as in each year since 
1934, ILG’s sales engineers are draw- 
ing a liberal base salary, supplemented 
by extra compensation income for ex- 
ceeding the base quota. It is possible 
under the ILG plan for sales engi- 
heers to earn up to three times their 
basic salary. In addition, each ILG 
sales engineer, like any other ILG 
employe, is eligible to share in the 
company’s annual profits, a plan 
started in 1907. 

-'We have had 12 years experience 
with this plan in various cycles of 
business,” explains P. D. Briggs, vice- 
President in charge of sales. ‘As a 
result of our well established plan of 
€xtra compensation for salaried sales- 
men Our sales volume has consistently 
increased, and our salesmen have ex- 
hibited a high degree of satisfaction 
with a very low rate of turnover. In 
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fact, the main body of our sales engi- 
neers has been with ILG for an aver- 
age of 1834, years. Two sales engi- 
neers have risen through the branch 
and district offices until they are now 
members of the company’s board of 
directors. 

“Our sales engineers, who are 
highly trained in the applicaation of 
our products, provide the necessary 
leadership and assistance to our dis- 
tributing organizations throughout the 
United States. They stand ready to 
give engineering information required 
by our distributors in selling our heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment.” 


Sales Engineering 


ILG’s line of fans, blowers, air 
conditioning apparatus, heaters, and 
coolers is sold largely to such dis- 
tributors as electrical, mill supply, 
plumbing and heating wholesalers. 
Where special apparatus is involved, 
such as in ship building, the sale is 
frequently made directly to the ship 
builder. Sales invariably involve engi- 
neering the application so that ILG’s 
sales engineers must be qualified to 
talk the language of architects, con- 
sulting engineers, and contractors. 

“The purpose of our plan is to 
provide an income for our sales engi- 
neers which is fair to the men and 
to the company,” Mr. Briggs explains. 
“Payment of a basic salary provides 
security for our sales engineers. The 
payment of extra compensation for 
over quota sales automatically rewards 
the salesmen for their special selling 
effort, skill and ingenuity. Our plan 
is easy to understand; the rules are 
simple, and this automatically makes 
it possible to avoid excessive account- 
ing expense. The plan was set up so 
that it would gain the full confidence 
of our salesmen and become a perma- 
nent part of our sales policy. Finally, 


this plan does not unbalance the op- 
erating ratios of our offices. 

“This is how the plan works: Each 
sales engineer is assigned an annual 
quota based on his past sales and the 
projected sales volume for his terti- 
tory. In setting quotas we watch care- 
fully the statistics on all kinds of 
construction, including home _build- 
ing, in each territory. We consider 
the density of population, the type 
of construction, whether the territory 
is city or country, as well as the sell- 
ing experience of the salesman. 

“The basic salary paid to each 


Blackstone 
Mr. Briccs: “Over the years, in various 
economic cycles, our results with extra 
compensation have been worthwhile.” 


salesman bears a definite relation to 
the quota set for the territory,” Mr. 
Briggs points out. ‘Usually, this sal- 
ary is six to eight per cent of the 
quota. The percentage set for each 
salesman depends largely on his ex- 
perience and the amount of spade- 
work to be done in the territory. 
“‘Here’s how the pay plan works out 
in an actual case. Assume that we pay 
a sales engineer a basic salary of $3,- 
600 a year and give him a quota of 
$60,000. The salesman’s basic salary 
is then six per cent of his quota. 
‘Assume that this salesman sells 
$100,000 worth of our regular line 
of material listed in the catalogs 
and price sheets, on which we pay the 
highest rate of extra compensation, 
four per cent. On the first $60,000 
worth of business the salesman has 
earned his base salary, or $3,600. On 
the other $40,000, we will pay the 
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he SPY with an eye °° 


The FBI rips the mask of TOP SECRECY 
from one of the most remarkable 
spy stories of all time! 


Read how the Nazis dispatched a spy to try 


to break our atomic secrets—as early as 1942! 


Read how the spy got into America — with 
the unsuspected assistance of the FBI! 


Read how the FBI tricked this slick and 
slippery Nazi into double-crossing Hitler! 


Read how we duped the Nazis into diverting 
German troops from France to Norway — to 


help pave the way for the Normandy invasion! 


Read the most fantastic espionage story of 
the war — THE SPY WHO DOUBLE-CROSSED 
HITLER, by the man who engineered the 
whole hair-trigger deal, J. EDGAR HOOVER. 
In the May American Magazine, out now. 


You Needn’t Be a Spy 
to Learn This Secret! 


Here’s an open secret about The American 
Magazine’s success. Every cover announces a 
newsy article on a subject of importance—and 
it’s written by, not merely about, the man who 
helped make the news. J. Edgar Hoover's 
article in the May issue is a typical example. 
Watch The American ... month after month 
...for articles by men others write about. 


The American Magazine 
Where Important People Turn 
to Say |mportant Things 


Fatdi - Pedlion — Fedlues - Fun! 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. « PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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incentive income at the rate of four 
per cent, or $1,600, which, added to 
his basic salary of $3,600 gives the 
salesman a total income for the year 
of $5,200. 

“Now assume that another sales- 
man with the same basic salary of 
$3,600 a year and a quota of $60,000 
turns in total sales for the year of 
$260,000, or $200,000 over his 
quota. This salesman earned his $3,- 
600 by selling the $60,000 worth of 
business. Now, we are ready to pay 
him extra compensation on the other 
$200,000. Of this $200,000, the sales- 
man has sold $150,000 worth of reg- 
ular line material on which we pay 


the salesman at the rate of four per 
cent. This means $6,000 of incentive 
income for the salesman. The other 
$50,000 worth of sales represents 
special material on which the rate of 
extra compensation is two per cent. 
This puts another $1,000 into the 
salesman’s pocket. Totaling this year’s 
work, the salesman has earned $3,600 
on his quota of $60,000, another 
$6,000 on $150,000, and finally, $1,- 
000 on $50,000 worth of business 
for a total income of $10,600. 
“Several safeguards have been set 
up to prevent paying too much or too 
little for business under abnormal 
conditions,’ Mr. Briggs continues. 
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Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 
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“For example, it would be posible 
for a salesman to make his quot: on 
sales of component parts mani fac- 
tured by other concerns which we sel] 
as a convenience to our customers. 
These sales of switches, heating coils, 
and filters (which we call ‘forcign’ 
material) are a low profit line for 
the company. Accordingly, we vive 
only 50% credit on these sales and 
others of a similar nature unti! the 
salesman has reached his quota. Then 
we give full sales credit. This pro- 
tects the operating ratio of the sales 
offices. As an over-all limitation, the 
ceiling on the individual salesman’s 
income is equal to three times his base 
salary. 


Exceeds Salary Limit 


“Let’s work out a case where the 
salesman’s income from over quota 
sales would exceed this limit of three 
times his basic salary. Again, the 
salesman’s base salary is $3,600 and 
his quota is $60,000. His sales turn 
out to be $260,000 for the year, or 
$200,000 over his quota. These $200,- 
000 of over quota sales are all regu- 
lar material on which the rate of 
extra compensation is four per cent, 
or $8,000. However, this $8,000, 
added to the salesman’s basic salary 
of $3,600, comes to $11,600. An in- 
come of $10,800, however is the 
maximum allowed under the rule that 
total payments can not exceed three 
times the basic salary. In this case, 
the company would pay the salesman 
$7,200 in extra compensation, not 
$8,000 as indicated. 

“All salesmen are in possession of 
the rules covering classification of 
equipment and rates of extra com- 
pensation, so there is no chance of 
misunderstanding the accounting. 

“By paying our salesmen at the rate 
of four per cent on standard items 
and lower rates on less profitable 
items we are able to control our sales 
pretty well. Various items not in 
standard production are classed as spe- 
cial material on which the rate of 
extra compensation is two per cent. 
On other low profit items, such 4s 
repair parts and sales of component 
parts not made by us, the rate of 
extra pay is one half of one per cent. 

“As our salesmen show over-all 
progress in handling a territory and 
progressively increasing sales, basic 
salaries ordinarily are increased and 
sales quotas raised, both within the 
frame-work of the established ratio 
of salary to sales quota. The higher 
the base salary and quota, the higher 
the ceiling on income. 

“Our pian also provides for a cub 
salesman starting in an outlying tet 
ritory, where, quite naturally, his 
basic salary would not be high, but 
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POST 
* 
POPULATION 


523,000 


POST-TOWNERS 
Have Money To Spend! 


HIS is Victory Vacation Year (June 1946—June 
1947) and are Post-Towners taking advantage of it! 
These 523,000 members of Cincinnati Post-reading 
families are ideal targets for every type of travel and 


holiday advertising. 


For Post-Towners have not only the urge to go—but 
the money to go with. Here is their combined bank 
balance (as of Jan. 1, 1946): $161,360,000! Worth 
reaching—and reachable only through The Post. 


ineinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE CINCINNATIANS 
Robert K. Chandler, National Advertising Manager 
} but 2 _— 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


NES Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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BRIGHTEST SPOT on the post-war 
map for industrial expansion and de- 
centralization. Check these advantages 
TODAY: 
¢/ Laws favorable to business, low 
taxes (no state tax). 
Abundant raw materials, cheap 
fuel and power reserves. 
/ Widely diversified agriculture and 
livestock. 
«/ Ideal year ‘round working and liv- 
ing conditions, ample manpower. 
For prompt, complete and accurate 
information on any West Texas town, 
market or natural resource, write or 
wire: 


WEST TEXAS 
Chamber of Commerce 
Headquarters office’ Abilene, Tex. 


when it’s noon in 


WNOXville “"™S 


sales go up! 


WNOX’s big noon show, 
the MIDDAY - MERRY- 
GO-ROUND breaks all 
sales records, 90 minutes 
of variety - daily - plays 
to a studio audience of 
hundreds. 


Check with your 
BRANHAM man 
for availabilities, 


wu 
Afflicted with 


THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS - SENTINEL 


NOX 


(BS - 10000 WATTS 
HNOKUVILLE, TENN 


REPRESENTEO BY 
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“The —. is for superior performance on new accounts, the star is 
citation, the shield is for 100% of territory ieidalal 


his quota would be correspondingly 
low. The ratio of salary to quota 
would be higher, possibly seven to 
eight per cent, than for an e —— 
man in a fatter territory. If the cub 
has ability to sell he can quickly ex- 
ceed his quota and greatly increase 
his yearly income through extra com- 
pensation on over quota sales. 

‘If a quota is too high for a ter- 
ritory, or conditions change within 
the territory, it is possible under the 
ILG plan to lower the quota and the 
basic salary and still leave plenty of 
room for extra pay if the salesman 
produces the business. 

“Before we started our present 
plan,’ Mr. Briggs recalls, “we paid 
sales engineers a straight salary, sup- 
plemented occasionally with sales 
contests for cash prizes. Too few of 
our salesmen won, however. Even 
though we classified various groups 
according to sales ability a few out- 
standing salesmen in each class would 
invariably win the prize money. 

“When we paid straight salaries, 
increases were based on over-all good 
performance and seniority. However, 


* 


when sales fell off, the ratio of sales 
cost to volume would make the cost 
of selling excessive. Under the present 
plan our men enjoy increased earnings 
when the general level of salaries 1s 
higher; in periods of depression, the 
basic salary provides a good living. 

“It is not unusual for 50-90% of 
our salesmen to exceed quotas by sub- 
stantial figures. Occasionally, a few 
men will exceed the income ceiling, 
usually during an unusual period of 
windfall business. 

“ILG pays the hotel, automobile 
and other normal travel expenses of 
its salesmen, but this money is not 
considered in determining a_ sales- 
man’s extra compensation, nor the 
ratio of his basic salary to his quota. 
However, these expenses defin itely 
are included in the over-all operating 
ratio of a branch office, and these €x- 
penses must be kept within limits. 

‘Under these conditions every ILG 
salesman has almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities to earn a fine annual income 
if he is skillful and devotes «2 com 
sistently high standard of sales cfort 
to his territory.” 
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Penthouses 
and 
Plantations. © 


~--and Holland’s 42 


Penthouses belong to apartment dwellings ... plantations bespeak 


UV 


the wide vistas of rolling lawns and tree-bordered grounds of the 
sunny Southland. Because the South is home-loving and home- 
owning—because there is plenty of space for big yards and 


gardens—the South has needs and wants different from regions 
where apartment dwelling prevails. That's why Holland’s is dif- 


ferent, too. Holland’s is a home magazine ...7 out of 10 Holland’s 


a ~@ readers own their homes. It is edited for the South’s different 
needs in homes, home furnishings and foods. It is edited for the 
climatic needs that give the South different planting and grow- 
a ing seasons, different clothing needs, different outdoor activities. 
We That is why the South reads Hollands—that is why you get intense 
gs coverage and intense readership when you use Holland’s to reach 
1S 
“wt the Southern Market. 
IB. nn gh ges 
of fF  -_o x Te &. 
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ai i, = ’ = 
1g, —_ 
a THE SOUTH ) 
ile Srughtest Economie Spot on the Map 
of 
not Science and industry are utilizing the South's unparal- a i a dl’ 
es- leled natural resources to make it the nation's richest ® qi nn s 
the market. Myriads of new industries are locating in the 
ta. South—hundreds of its established plants are rapidly e 
ely expanding. They are bringing increased employment, ye 
ing bigger payrolls and greater wealth to this already 
ex- prosperous region. Economically speaking, the South Ci 
hos the nation’s brightest future . . . it is a rising market DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
: vith unlimit eRe : 
LG a ei ed possibilities. The advertiser who wens Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New West Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, 
or- se s reaches the heart of this great market... his York; 75 East Wecker Drive, Chicago; Ltd., Russ Bldg., San Francisco, California; 
yme advertisement gets 48°, more reader interest than it 205 Globe-Democrat Bldg., St. Louis Garfield Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
on- does in leading national magazines. 
fort ~ 
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Little to Sell, but Los Angeles 
Resumes Market Trade Trips 


Among the first of America’s leading cities to reestablish the pre- 


war custom of sending “community salesmen” into tributary terri- 


tory, Los Angeles changes the basic pattern of operation from direct 


selling to that of pre-selling on products not yet available—products 


on which no one can even predict delivery dates or quote prices. 


E East is likely to take such 
matters as civic pride and com- 
munity growth for granted. 
Eastern cities are old and have 

held a place in the sun for a long 
time. But west of the Rockies, where 
community growth is a matter of in- 
tensive cultivation, many cities regu- 
larly tour the countryside, via special 
trade commissioners, and vividly pre- 
sent what they buy and what they 
have to sell. 

These salesmen for cities tell their 
story at club luncheons and at meet- 
ings, and the towns listen. Los An- 
geles, Denver, San Francisco, the 
Northwest and Texas cities, are in 
active competition for trade against 
the eastern producing centers and 
against each other. 


120 Trade Trips 


In 20 years, the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce has sent out field 
men on 120 such trade trips. Some 
have gone only up into the San Fer- 
nando Valley, a large part of which 
is within city limits. Others have cov- 
ered several states, or one big state 
rather far out, such as Texas. More 
than once, a trade commissioner has 
gone to Hawaii, which is regarded as 
part of the town’s domestic trade ter- 
ritory. 

These traveling community sales- 
men have everything to sell—and 
nothing at all. They carry no samples 
and have to preserve a strict neutrality 
between competitive producers of 
baked goods, chemicals, mine supplies, 
oil equipment. But they can sell the 
entire Los Angeles line in any indus- 
try, giving information and lists of 
manufacturers, and citing figures to 
show how the town’s business is 
growing, with the implicaation that 
the continued increase spells quality 
products. 

Los Angeles buys vast quantities of 
foodstuffs from western states as well 
as industrial materials, and_ statistics 
on these purchases are kept, so that 
Wenatchee, Wash., can be told how 
many boxes of its apples were bought 
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last year to supplement California’s 
apple crop. 

During the war these trade trips 
were. stopped. Now, on resuming 
them, it is found that the basic pattern 
will have to be altered, probably until 
the end of 1946. Today’s trade com- 
missioner has almost nothing to sell. 
His manufacturers are plagued by 
customers pleading for merchandise 
and placing orders that will be filled 
no one knows when. 

So, instead of increasing immediate 
demand, the trade commissioner has 
the task of pre-selling the products of 
converted war factories, which cannot 
yet be described or quoted for a price. 

With this handicap, it has been 
decided that all available information 
will be taken into the field, so that if 
a merchandise man in Wenatchee 
wants to know the situation in gar- 
ments or hardware he can be given a 
general view of the outlook for de- 
liveries, based on the latest informa- 
tion supplied by Los Angeles sales 
managers. The merchandise man may 
be contemplating a visit to that mar- 
ket, in which case the field man can 
give him information about traveling 
and hotel service. 


Peacetime Trends 


Appreciation of past business, and 
of patience during the war and re- 
conversion periods, will be expressed 
by the travelers. They will endeavor 
to build up a picture of the peacetime 
Los Angeles, larger in population and 
with new industries, today more than 
ever a market center not to be over- 
looked by the merchant in El Paso, 
Boise, or Memphis. 

More important, the field men will 
bring back the latest information about 
Wenatchee, and a hundred other west- 
ern buying centers. What has hap- 
pened to them during the war? Have 
they lost or gained population, indus- 
try, trade? As customers of Los An- 
geles manufacturers and wholesalers, 
how have they changed? Changes in 
the community will be shown by sta- 
tistics making comparisons possible 


between 1940, last normal peacetiine 
year, and 1945, the war peak. It has 
already been discovered that some !.os 
Angeles sales managers still think of 
many western communities as tuey 
were before the war. 

As far as possible the current in- 
ventory situation, by merchandise lines, 
will be reported back for each com- 
munity, together with estimated con- 
sumer demand. It is felt that just now 
there may be a tendency to over-csti- 
mate the pent-up consumer demand 
for such things as appliances. Eager 
consumers may have been counted 
more than once, and when merchan- 
dise is available, it may be found that 
one refrigerator or heater meets the 
needs of several supposed customers, 

Buying habit changes since 1940, 
which war shortages and substitutes 
have imposed upon both the consumer 
and the merchandise man, will be re- 
ported. The trade commissioners will 
try to discover, in the new peacetime 
market with abundant supplies and 
the widest choice, how many of these 
emergency methods will disappear, 
how many be retained because they 
are improvements. 


Polls Public Opinion 


Finally, everybody in the com 
munity, from buyer and jobber te 
merchant and consumer, will be in 
vited to tell freely what he thinks of 
Los Angeles as a market and an in 
dustrial center. If he wants to, his 
opinions may take the form of “Whv 
I can’t stand Los Angeles.” Every: 
thing from compliments to curses will 
be summarized, with emphasis on con- 
structive criticism and suggestions for 
improvement. 

In the past, these field men have 
always brought back more information 
than they took out with them, gather- 
ing facts and figures of value to sales 
executives. A trip through the Central 
Valley of California, for example, 
would result in a mimeographed hand- 
book on that region as a market with 
statistics of local agriculture and in- 
dustry, volume of trade in leaaing 
lines of merchandise, incomes, bank 
business, and lists of wholesalers, de- 
partment stores, manufacturers rep- 
resentatives, and others essential to 
distribution. 

Information about local buying hab- 
its and preferences, price ranges, and 
the most direct ways of traveling and 
selling in the region is presented as 
is the standing of competing cities in 
the particular region. 

Although the traveling city repre 
sentative disappeared during the war, 
he seems well on the way to becoming 
a most important figure, bringing the 
cities to the towns and showing the 
towns to the cities. 
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RADIOS OLDEST QUIZ SHOW 


continues to roll along on 


] | soma years ago Jack The Tire Expert, one of Southern 
New England’s leading tire dealers, began the sponsor- 
ship of a question and answer program on WTIC. Still going 
strong, Jack’s program, ‘“‘Jack Says—Ask Me Another,” is 
reputed to be the oldest radio quiz show in existence. DIRECT ROUTE TO 

When restrictions were imposed on the manufacture of 

; 6 SALES IN 

auto tires, Jack and his advertising agency— Baker, Cameron, 
Soby and Penfield, Inc.—switched the theme of their com- Southern New England 
mercials to Jack’s ability at tire recapping. The results, as 
always, were most gratifying. So, while the cars continue to 
roll into Jack’s at a very profitable pace, Jack’s program 
continues to roll along on WTIC. 

All of which proves that whether it be tires or chocolate Represented: by WEED & COMPA, 
bars, grocery products or clothing, WTIC offers the best way mw tark aen, Cheat 
to sell your product to the wealthy Southern New England oe re 
Market. 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Affiliated with NBC 
and New England Regional Network 


, 1946 


COSMETICS, 
MANY DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 
are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a peer by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we’re all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 


HE GETS 
ALL THE BREAKS... 
HE HAS A ROOM 
AT THE HOTEL 


SELL BY MAIL 


Let thig successful direct mail advertising agency 
shew you hew te get leads for salesmen, cata- 
log inquiries, ete. 


ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24 West 48th St. * New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 
By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 
This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’’ 
beoklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
soples already distributed by executives to salesmen 
ste give-away. Available 


3; as | and 
titles: (1) How te Say Hello, (2) Your Name Please, 
3) Th Sales-Colored Glasse 


Huses, (5) Seilll 
The set five $1.00. Single 
Researeh institute, 103 Park Ave., N 
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«sess portable television studios 
have actually arrived with the develop- 
ment by Philco Corp. of a new 35- 
pound television camera and light- 
weight “‘suitcase-type” control equip- 
ment. A unique feature of this new 
equipment is that several television 
cameras can be operated from a single 
portable master control unit. The new 
cameras also are said to make clearer, 
sharper pictures than the heavy, awk- 


LIGHTWEIGHT AND Compact: Television 
crew can carry their studio with them. 


ward pre-war equipment. At an out- 
door sports event, for example, three 
cameras may be set up to cover the 
field action from various angles and all 
three cameras can be controlled by the 
single lightweight master unit operated 
by the program director. This director’s 
unit may be placed as far as 500 feet 
away from the cameras. 


««s* ethyl cleaner for house and 
car is due on the market. It is being 
marketed and promoted by Ethyl Spe- 
cialties Corp., subsidiary of Ethyl 
Corp. The product is a new synthetic 
detergent derived from petroleum and 
is free of animal fats and greases. It 
is being marketed in economical con- 
centrated liquid form, two teaspoons- 
ful of the cleaner to one gallon of 
water being the recommended formula 
for the average household tasks. Be- 
cause it contains no abrasives or 
caustics, concentrated Ethyl Cleaner 
will not attack surfaces or finishes and 
is claimed to be kinder to the user's 
hands than famous “‘beauty” soaps. It 
is non-inflammable. In the home it is 
recommended for cleaning painted or 
enamelled surfaces, windows, refriger- 
ators, stoves, rugs, and upholstery. As 


Coming Your Way 


a car wash, the cleaner not only ‘e- 
moves dirt, grease and grime from he 
cat's body, but also cleans effectively 
windshields, windows, upholst.ry, 
chrome fixtures, tires, and canvas t: os. 


seuce pianotune, said to be the first 
toy piano with a chromatic scale, is 
being put into production by Typa- 
tune, Inc., division of Electronic Cor- 
poration of America. It is designed in 
the traditional grand piano style, has 
gleaming plastic keys and is finished 
in shining red lacquer. The keyboard 
covers almost two and one-half chro- 
matic octaves. The Pianotune’s remov- 
able legs make it possible to stand the 
instrument on the floor or to rest it on 
a table. The instrument stands 24 
inches high and there is a matching 
piano bench. An_ educational toy, 
Pianotune makes preliminary musical 
training for children exciting and in- 
teresting. A music book is supplied 
with each instrument but standard 
sheet music can be used. 


«ssfedco drum dryer, 4 new 
easily operated apparatus for drying 
photostats, copy prints or blueprints, 
has been announced by Fedco Products 
Co. One has a choice of the hand 
drive model or the motor drive model. 
With the motor-driven model one may 
dry as many as 120 9x11 or 90 11x14 
photostats per hour. The new dryer 
incorporates, as an exclusive feature, a 
continuous single belt made of the best 
quality duck, pre-shrunk and held 
automatically to prevent slipping. It 
occupies bench space of only 18 inches 
square and 15 inches high. Its scien- 


Print Dryer: The heat is controlled. 


tifically designed heating system con- 
sumes only 300 watts and makes the 
dryer a most economical piece of 
equipment for any commercial photo 
laboratory or office. It dries all prints 
evenly and the heat system ts con 
trolled to such an extent that prints 
cannot be scorched. 
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DurasLe AND SANITARY: The new nylon 


tumblers may be boiled in hot water. | *<o% $ TOTAL ADVERTISING, YEAR 1945 


«ss nylon tumblers are being in- | » xe \ GAZETTE . . . 8,342,999 lines 
troduced by Du Bois Plastic Products, | . 2 39° 4) 2nd PAPER . 7,693,316 
Inc. They can be dropped on hard | Meee GAZETTE LEAD 649,683 


surfaces without damage. The material | cnvatans: antes 
itself is a Du Pont plastic and is, at , MEDIA RECORDS FIGURES 
resent, obtainable in an ivory tone. | . 
apa crongen uieiioiie waah *) b®%ys] REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., Natl. Representatives 
3 and because they permit sterilization ™ ys 
in boiling water they are ideal for 
young children and hospital use. 


“0 rig-a-jig toy, after its very 
successful test in the West Coast 
market, may soon be found in toy 
, departments in stores throughout the 
t 
A 


country. Made by the Rig-A-Jig Toy 
Co., it consists of seven basic geometric 
' shapes made of durable non-toxic fibre 
j material. The various colored shapes 
t 
S 
l- 
- find our juncheon, meeting 
e ideal for getting — 


“12s ice ZO h 
erry ‘od and courteous service & 
o 


ets—we © 


ion—on 
location “est 
o all business, shopping 


to the Pennsylvant 
direct private — : 
. ttetee mM 
Fun For Kippres: Toy entertains, edu- | sy ie poate * 
tates, and stimulates the imagination. . Pid - 


time. Goo 


are slotted around the edges and have 
he ahole through the center. A supply of 


a flexible plastic tubes is also provided. Address Sales Dept. 
to et equipment makes it possible to 
UI col 


Bt eed Hotel NEW YORKER 
ats 
1. mals, birds, tanks and carts. There are | 0 e 
'WO ways of building with Rig:A-Jig: Byotier — A Hetel Associat 
ae y interlocking the slots of two 
“apes; (2) by joining two shapes ome at PaeeeRuyed Bot ' Violet 6 
ad vith a linking yube. g P FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 2500 ROOMS from $3.85 
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“Have you gone nuts hiring salesmen?” 


asked the puzzled President. 
: “Oh, those pins don’t represent salesmen. 
Except incidentally,” said the Sales Manager. 
“Those pins show the 626 places where our 


adverlising reaches over half the families.” 
“Then have you gone nuts?” the President 
asked the Advertising Manager. “‘And put us 
in the barrel for a flock of expensive across 
the board advertising !” 
“No sir!” said the Sales Manager. “We 
get all that coverage with only 46 newspapers.” 
Maybe ’'m nuts,” said the President. “But 


I don’t get it...” 


A tor of advertisers don’t get it—this 
National Newspaper Network. But it’s as 

simple as it is significant. 
Big city Sunday newspapers now sell far 
beyond their place of issue, and have large, 

widespread circulations. 

Hook up the best of Sunday newspaper 
circulations—and you have Metropolitan 


f 
| 


Group . . . 46 newspapers, with 16 million 
circulation, reaching almost half of all the 
families in the whole national market. 

This newspaper network delivers more 
concentration than any other single medium 
or any logical combination of media... 
in more major markets. 


Milwaukee Journal Oregon Journal 
ice fg MM Orleans Philadelphia Inquirer 
no Times-i'icayune-States Phoenix Republic 

New York News Pittsburgh Press 
oil New York “lerald Tribune Rochester Democrat 
ntl tT -ibune ‘ & Chronicle 
ribune W -rld-Herald Providence Journal 
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Nobody was nuts after all... 


For instance—over 50% of the families in 
626 cities; over 20% in 909... no jerkwater 
junctions either, but all in the over 10,000 
population brackets . . . Not only national 
coverage, but enough local penetration to get 
action from the trade as well as the public. 
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No oruer advertising vehicle packs the 
punch of this network. 

Group buying cuts costs. You can pick 
the list that powers your particular markets. 

One order, one ad, one bill . . . take the 
sweat and slide rule out of space buying! 

And there’s a plus in this newspaper 
network package . . . preferred position! 

In the comics section with four colors.. .. 
four out of five adult readership, plus nearly 
all of the juniors. 

In the gravure picture sections . . . with 
fine reproduction, and the highest average 
page readership . . . both sexes, too! 

Power, presentation, prestige, audience 
preference—and low in cost because big unit 
buying earns lower rates. 

Make a note—to know more about this 
national newspaper network... 

Offices in New York, Chicago, 

Detroit and San Francisco. A : 
phone call to any one will get 
you immediate response—from 
coast to coast! 


_..- the national newspaper network 


Sacramento Bee St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
San Antonio Express St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
San Diego Union St. Paul Pioneer Press 
San Francisco Chronicle Syracuse Post-Standard 
Seattle Times Tacoma News Tribune 
Spokane Spokesman-Review Washington Star 


Springfield Union & Republican Washington Post 
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Once A Famep Estate: Whitemarsh Hall 
is today one of the nation’s most unique 
and complete research establishments. 
It provides every facility for the broad, 
well integrated program for research. 


The history of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 


survey” precedes every new project undertaken. 


Co. is one of research and expansion. Exhaustiv« 
fact-finding operations provide the top manage. 
ment with data and recommendations on whicl) 


expansion decisions may be based. An “economi 


How Pennsalt Creates New Markets... 


Broadens Others ... Through Research 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


OR continuing prosperity the 
chemical industry is the most 
dependent—far more than all 
other industries—on successful 
research. It is research which must find 
new products and processes to replace 
those which may eventually meet de- 
clining markets. It is that which estab- 
lishes a beachhead in a keenly com- 
petitive field. It is that so vital factor 
which cannot be confined to the prod- 
uct development activities of the 
laboratories alone, but also must probe 
deeply into market potentials as well 
as to reveal the most economical pro- 
duction and distribution methods. 
For an idea how importantly re- 
search functions in a successful chem- 
ical company’s operations one may well 
look to Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, ohe of the 
country’s largest, oldest manufacturers 
of basic chemicals and specialties. 
Established in 1850, the company 
first manufactured lye and “the al- 
kaline salts of soda.” Today it sup- 
plies and serves the agricultural, auto- 
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motive, glass, pulp and paper, laundry 
and dry cleaning, oil refining, soap, 
and textile industries. In fact it one 
be difficult to name an industry which 
it does not or cannot supply with some 
basic manufacturing materials. In addi- 
tion, in its Household Products and 
Agricultural Divisions, it produces and 
distributes special high quality lyes 
and insecticides. 

Pennsylvania Salt’s history is one of 
constant research and expansion. At 
the present time it operates nine manu- 
facturing plants and serves its cus- 
tomers through nine district sales 
offices located over the country. 

Because its markets are not only 
industrial but so highly diversified, its 
staff of 125 exploratory salesmen have 
been trained to seek, recognize and 
report all demands or possibilities for 
new processes and products. The sales 
force functions importantly in furnish- 
ing clues to new and bigger markets. 

In latter years, because of the ac- 
celerated company growth, a definite 
pattern for research has evolved. A 


good example of the nature of this 
pattern may be had by reflecting on 
the pre-natal days of a Pennsalt prod- 
uct. The need and idea for the product, 
let us say, has been suggested by one 
of the engineers, technicians or ex- 
ploratory salesmen as a possible addi- 
tion for one of the lines. In this in- 
stance let us assume that the idea for 
the product has come through the pre- 
liminary technical and economic ap- 
praisal by the Research and Develop- 
ment Department in cooperation with 
Management, Manufacturing, Sales 
and Market Research Departments. 

The researchers and technicians in 
the laboratories then devote their fin- 
est talents to the project, of course, 
but it is also subjected to an exhaustive 
“economic survey’ by the company’s 
fact-finding staff. It is the function of 
this special fact-finding group (Market 
Research Department) to assist top 
management (officers and directors) 
in their responsibilities of determining 
expansion and sales policies. As will 
be seen, the activities of this group 
are much broader and all encompass- 
ing than those of the usual market 
research department. 
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InsecticipEsS, Too: Research 
with eryolite opened rich market. 


How does this fact-finding group 
operate? It studies from all angles the 
various uses of the product, the in- 
dustry for which it is intended, market 
potentialities, distribution —_require- 
ments, manufacturing facilities and 
locations, packaging and advertising 
requirements. The group makes sur- 
veys of raw material sources and the 
opportunities for profit. 

In the course of its work the group 
may frequently call upon the market 
research of its agency, Geare-Marston, 
Inc., or other firms which may special- 
ize in researching in particular fields. 
When as many pertinent facts—as 
complete information as possible— 
have been collected and assembled the 
findings are presented to top man- 
agement for its deliberation and de- 
cision. 

To achieve its objective—as com- 
prehensive report as possible—Penn- 
salt’s fact-finders naturally work in 
close cooperation with the company’s 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment and with the Sales Department. 

Occasionally, for reasons of timeli- 
hess in marketing a product, top man- 
agement may have to make a decision 
before the “economic survey” group’s 
teport is as complete as they would 
wish it. Nevertheless, it is easy to 
understand how this fact-finding pro- 
cedure greatly reduces the margin for 
error in judgment regarding a product 
or process. Hasty, costly decisions such 
as those based on hunches, staff en- 
thusiasm or purely personal recom- 
mendation are thus. avoided. 

When top management has duly 
considered the fact-finding report it is 
its responsibility to decide whether to: 

1. Abandon the proposed project. 


9 


2. Subject the project to further 
study 


3. Pursue a course of limited oper- 
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ations 1m a pilot plant and institute 
market development studies. 

4. Proceed with full-scale opera- 
tions. 

If top management makes its de- 
cision in favor of full-scale operations, 
machinery is then set in motion for the 
acquisition of raw material sources and 
to establish manufacturing facilities 
and distribution set-ups. 

As can be expected, every new 
project Pennsalt considers poses prob- 
lems peculiar to itself. A case in point 
is that of the company’s new DDT 
household preparations, Knox-Out In- 
sect Spray and Knox-Out Powder. The 


pas 37 had been one of the largest 
producers of DDT for the Govern- 
ment during the war. The totally dif- 
ferent idea of selling packaged DDT 
products to the housewife brought up 
several urgent questions. What strength 
would be most desirable? What type 
package would most likely appeal to 
the housewife from the viewpoint of 
convenience? Where did she prefer 
to purchase her insecticides—drug 
store, grocery store or hardware shop? 

Here was a situation which could 
not be handled in the ordinary way— 
by a consumer door-to-door survey. 
The implication of such a survey's 


WORCESTER 1945 RETAIL SALES 
$3,085* Per Family -- 


AN 11% 


INCREASE OVER 


1944 


Worcester, the MUST Market of New England, in 1945 
led every Massachusetts city of 100,000 or over and 
all major cities of Connecticut and Rhode Island in 
rate of increase of retail sales. In fact, Worcester has 
held an edge over the State of Massachusetts in retail 
sales growth every year since 1939. This steady buying 
impetus is yours to command with the Worcester daily 
Telegram-Gazette (circulation in excess of 135,000) 
and the Sunday Telegram (circulation in excess of 
90,000). 


*U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Retail Sales, Independent Stores 


ts TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOoTH Puctiishes- 
PAUL BLO “K-10 ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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Why the PUTT is the 


Longest Stroke in Golf 


oU probably remember, with some- 
thing of a thrill, one of the longest 
putts in the history of the royal and 
ancient game. 
It was a 225-yard spoon shot by Gene 
Sarazen in the 1935 Master’s Tourna- 
ment at Augusta. 
It dropped in the cup on the 15th hole 
for a double eagle. It won the hole, and 
later the match. 


But even that 225-yard putt was not 
one inch longer than the 8-inch putt 
Byron Nelson missed at the Miami 
Biltmore in 1943. It cost him the Miami 
Open and $2,500 in War Bonds. 
Yes, the putt is by all odds the longest 
stroke in golf. 
No matter what it measures, it isn’t 
long enough if it doesn’t hole out. 

* * * * 


For this identical reason, the selling 
gap between the door of the store and 
the retailer’s cash register, may mea- 
sure only a few feet as the crow flies. 
But it is a longer stretch, by a mile, 
than any other sector between manu- 
facturer and consumer. 
That’s where the putt is made, or 
missed. That’s where the sale is made 
or lost. 
And all the millions of dollars you may 
spend in consumer advertising can fall 
tat on their greenbacked faces if, when 
the consumer enters the store, you don’t 
follow through. 
Your advertising can take the con- 
sumer by the hand and lead her as far 
as the point of sale. 
But if you then leave her to find her 
way to the cash register as best she 
can, you are taking one of the longest 
gambles business has to offer. 

x * * «* 
This point of sale, where your product 
actually sells,is not justa necessary evil. 
It is not to be treated lightly with a 
mere display card, prepared overnight 
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and printed by the lowest bidder. 


Point-of-sale is a national advertising 
medium with hundreds of millions 
weekly circulation, reaching right at 
the very place they make their pur- 
chase, every customer who buys or can 
buy the things you make, 


Compare this for effectiveness with 
every other form of media you are now 
using. 
Compare what you’re spending in these 
media, and their coverage, with what 
you’re spending on your point of sale 
advertising. 
Then ask yourself: Is there, perhaps, 
something out-of-whack with your ad- 
vertising’s sense of proportion? 

* ok ok ok 


We submit that point-of-sale advertis- 
ing should be created, prepared and 
paid for as a year-round national ad- 
vertising medium. 

We submit that point-of-sale advertis- 
ing is one of the most important things 
for you to do, not one of the least. 


We submit that genuine point-of-sale 
advertising (not mere “display”) 
should be handled by the best creative 
talent you can find; people who know 
how to do it because it is their business. 
Anything short of this, we believe, is 
risky, ill-advised, and bad business. 
Perhaps it is our fault that you have 
not realized it up to now. In this adver- 
tisement and in others, we are trying 
to correct this fault by telling you what 
we have to sell. 
K * * * 


We started in the point-of-sale adver- 
tising business 102 years ago. 


Today, planning and creating point-of- 
sale advertising is our principal] func- 
tion. And planning this point-of-sale 
advertising is the most important func- 
tion of all. 


In preparation for this planning—even 


before actual creation is undertaken— 
our highly trained display merchandis- 
ing experts go into hundreds of retail 
outlets in all parts of the country. They 
learn what the dealers want—what 
they can use and how they can use it. 


No wonder we know in advance the 
number of displays that will be accepted 
and used — not left unopened in the 
basement, or thrown under the counter 
after a few days’ use. 

os ok tk a 


Today we are swamped with work. 
Even the addition of new personnel 
and new plant facilities has not yet 
stemmed the tide. So this advertise- 
ment, obviously, is not published with 
the idea of getting new business. 


But we are always ready, and always 
have the time, to sit down with any 
manufacturer, large or small, who has 
read this advertisement; is ready to 
change his thinking on point-of-sale 
advertising technique; and wants ad- 
vice on how to go about it. 


There are plenty of fine organizations 
in our field. They know how to do the 
job, if you will let them. 


We say: Whether you come to us or 
go to them—for your own sake, give 
the point-of-sale advertising industry 
an opportunity to do the job right. 


In short, gentlemen: Go to a profes- 
sional, to find out how to putt. 


Snyder & Black, Inc. 


Creative Agency Service at the Point-of-Sale 
200 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


West Coast Office 
448 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 


Member Of The 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising Institute, !nc- 
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questi nnaire ruled that out. The al- 
ternative was an exhaustive study un- 
dertaken by the research and develop- 
ment staff and a searching study by the 
fact-finding group and the company’s 
agency into all the known facts and 
data regarding DDT and the entire 
insecticide industry and market. The 
laboratories answered the first question 
by revealing that 5% DDT in solu- 
tion with other insecticides was prefer- 
able for spraying and 10% for dust- 
ing. The fact-finders, with the com- 
pany’s agency, found that a push-pull 
package assured freedom from dis- 
agreeable dusting contraptions. 

These facts and others which were 
gleaned from the experiences of those 
long identified with the insecticide 
market and industry more than justi- 
fied the development and marketing 
of Knox-Out DDT insecticides. 


Story of “Pensal” 


How Pennsalt’s research activities 
open up new and lucrative markets is 
again illustrated by the line of alkaline 
detergents which are today among the 
best sellers in the company’s Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning Divisions. 

Early in the 1930's the fact-finders 
began to ponder about a possible use 
to which a surplus supply of caustic 
soda at the Wyandotte, Mich., plant 
might be put. After considerable study 
they predicted that there was a poten- 
tial market for an entirely new product 
which could be made from this raw 
material. Reports on findings became 
grist for the research laboratories. The 
result was “‘Pensal,’’ a high strength 
alkaline soap builder and detergent. 

Not long after this development the 
exploratory salesmanship in which 
Pennsalt’s sales organization is so well 
steeped began to bear fruit. One gen- 
tleman in the organization began to 
wonder if Pensal, with some modifi- 
cations and additions, might serve as 
an effective agent in the cleansing of 
heavily stained and soiled overalls— 
a major problem in large commercial 
laundries. Research again applied its 
magic touch and another product was 
born. From that first original idea 
which was inspired by a surplus stock 
of caustic soda came four outstanding 
profit-builders —- Pensal, Pensal-B, 
Pensal-M, and Pensal-O. Extensive 
field studies and marketing tests con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
development of these products. 

A fine illustration of how a basic 
chemical, through research, can find 
New applications and sire a line of 
new products is cryolite (sodium fluo- 
aluminate) of which the only com- 
mercially valuable deposits are in 
Greenland. During the Civil War the 
Danish owners of these mines started 
‘0 supply Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
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turing Co. with crude cryolite ore. As 
the result of the company’s handling 
of the crude ore to the benefit of the 
Danish mine owners and the many 
high quality applications it has found 
for the material, the supply has been 
continuous since 1865 to the present 
day. Over these years Pennsylvania 
Salt has imported more than one bil- 
lion pounds of crude cryolite. 
Originally cryolite was used for 
making caustic soda, sal soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, and alum. The chem- 
ical enabled the company to become 
the pioneer American manufacturer of 
caustic soda and sodium bicarbonate. 
Another phase in cryolite’s history 


opened when it,was found that it could 
serve as a raw material in the manu- 
facture of alumina and sodium alumi- 
nate. Now perhaps its most important 
uses are that of a flux in the manu- 
facture of aluminum and other metals, 
and in glass and ceramics. 

As is often the case, luck took a 
hand in cryolite’s fortune. This oc- 
curred when an employe at the Na- 
trona, Pa., plant pulverized a small 
amount of processed cryolite and used 
the powder for killing potato bugs. 
Once its effectiveness had been proved 
beyond a doubt there followed a ser- 
ies of improvements in manufacturing 
wnich led to the development of the 


LEMIGH AT BROOKLYN 


With L&L modern warehousing, Nerve Center 
of Distribution*, your product moves with 
satin-smooth speed from factory to storehouse 
to consumer . ». encased in a theoretical oyster 
shell . . . that safeguards your business baby. 
Introduce your product to the creative talent of 

L&L’'s high I.Q. distribution experts. Write _ 
for the new L&L distribution brochure. 


Knoxville Tennessee one of America's leading 
markets is thoroughly covered by WROL 
NBC for East Tennessee. 


John Blair & Co., Representatives 
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insecticide, Kryocide, which is ow 
widely used to control pest dama-e to 
several kinds of crops. Thus cr: lite 
crashed the Prete market. 

A quite brittle substance, whitish in 
color for the most part, cryolite was 
known by the Eskimos as ‘‘seai fat” 
and they spoke of it too as the “ice 
that neither floats nor melts.” Be_ause 
of the winter shipping hazards around 
Greenland it is imported only in the 
months between June and October. 

Cryolite served with distinction dur. 
ing the war. Because it is so essential 
in the manufacture of aluminum it has 
been estimated that had it not been 
available our production of war planes 
might well have been cut in half. So 
great was its value to our industries 
that Navy ships began to convoy ship- 
ments of the precious substance when 
it became apparent that war was in- 
evitable. 


Home of Research Work 


Highly organized research work in 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. is the outgrowth of the original 
chemical control and process improve- 
ment operations carried out in con- 
nection with the manufacturing in the 
various plants. In 1908 the research 
Operations were integrated into a spe- 
cial Research and Development De- 
partment at the company plant in 
Wyandotte, Mich. Two years later the 
activities of this growing department 
were transferred to the Greenwich 
plant at South Philadelphia. 

Just before the war it became ap- 
parent that existing laboratory space 
and facilities were inadequate in view 
of the new fields being thrown open 
to research and the broadened program 
of all the department’s various divi- 
sions. Critical labor and materials 
shortages precluded. any possibility of 
building a laboratory suitable to Penn- 
salt’s increasing needs. 

The company, however, in 1943, 
found an ideal solution to this urgent 
problem in a 308-acre estate, “White- 
marsh Hall,’ within 30 minutes ride 
of Philadelphia. They purchased the 
130-room mansion and 30 acres of 
the estate. By extensive renovation the 
place was made to provide all the 
facilities required for a broad and well 
integrated program of research work. 

Today “Whitemarsh Hall” is pet- 
haps one of the world’s most unique 
and complete research institutions. It 
includes offices, patent department, 
library, research laboratories, pilot 
plants, special electric and mechanical 
services, and even an experimental 
farm. Here a highly competent staff of 
105 engineers, technicians an: theit 
aides work to create, through science, 
new products and processes with which 
to win new or broader markets. 
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Why should you meet this man? 


ANSWER: He’s a Newsweek reader—one of the 
750,000 influential heads of families to whom 
Newsweek is vital reading every week:— 


1. Newsweek families earn big incomes — more 
than three times the national average. 72% get 
their earnings from industry and business, 11% 
from the professions. 


2. They go in for active sports. More than one in 
10 lists sailing as a favorite sport. 


3. They support civic and welfare causes, con- 
tribute an average of $222 a year to charities. 


’ The on-the-spot advertiser and 
his agency should knowhow | 
best to reach a market's buying 
power. That's why it’s significant 
that: . 

Of the nearly 1,000,000 lines of 
1945 general advertising placed 
direct in Buffaio, or by Western New 
York or neighboring Canadian ad- 
vertising agencies, 53.7%. appeared 
in the Courier-Express. . 
Whether your advertising ap- 
peals to men, or to women, or 
to both — 


in Buffalo you NEED the 


Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


BIG BITES... 


BIG MACHINES 


Open pit mining calls for 
big machines. Take power 
shovels. Four and a half 
yard bites by these giant 
diggers is standard and they 
handle 5,000 tons per shift. 
Machines like these are only 


part of MINING WORLD’s 
market. 


_ Building Center of New England 


To Open in Boston in June 


SHow Winpow or tHE Burpine INpustry: Displays of building materials 
and equipment will perform a public relations function for the 
‘whole industry. Prospective builders will be able to obtain detailed 
information on their problems without running all over town for it. 


300-exhibit show window of 
the building industry _per- 
manently displaying products 


of nationally known manufac- 
turers of building materials, household 
appliances and related merchandise 
will be opened soon in Boston, prob- 
ably about June 1. 

Known as the “Building Center of 
New England,” the project will be 
housed in-a six-story structure at 367- 
377 Boylston Street. It will have a 
specially designed front of glass and 
metal extending more than two stories 
high. Floor space will exceed 31,000 
square feet. 

In addition to numerous products 
on exhibit, the center will have a com- 
plete file of manufacturer's catalogs 
and reference books, a general infor-- 
mation center covering materials, prod- 
ucts and services in the entire construc- 
tion field, a large space devoted to the 
distribution of advertising literature, 
and’ facilities for answering mail and 
telephone inquiries. 

The project has been endorsed by 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of the Metropolitan District 
comprising 60 A. F. of L. unions in 
Greater Boston, and has met with the 
approval of Boston Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, and the Home 
Builders’ Association of Greater Bos- 
ton. 

Building Center, Inc., has been 
formed to run the project: Its directors 
are Harold P. Carver, president, H. P. 
Carver Corp., Boston; Chester Lindsay 
Churchill, well known Boston archi- 
tect, and Paul A. Newsome, Newsome 


& Co., Inc., public relations firm. The 
center was designed and planned by 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. Carver, who is 
treasurer, is in charge of finance, and 
Mr. Newsome is in charge of oper- 
ation. 

Special features of the center will 
be a spacious lecture hall devoted to 
home planning forums, demonstra- 
tions and educational programs by 
leaders in the building trades, and a 
department where veterans who desire 
to build homes under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights can obtain technical assistance 
in planning, financing and construct- 
ing houses. 


Useful to Many People 


The Building and Construction 
Trades Council not only endorsed the 
project but also voted to “give author- 
ity to have its title listed as a sponsor.” 
Expressing the gratification of Boston 
Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects over the project, Joseph D. Le- 
land, president, added that the center 
“will be most constructive and useful, 
not only to the general public and 
architects’ clients, but to the profession 
itself. We are hopeful that a method 
can be worked out whereby our Chap- 
ter Housing Clinic, of which Royal 
Barry Wills is chairman, and the Com- 
mittee on Materials and Methods, 
headed by Chester N. Godfrey of 
Cram & Ferguson, can cooperate.” 

Mr. Wills is nationally known for 
his plans for distinctive homes and 
Cram & Ferguson is a well known 
building architectural firm. 
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Licenses for Public 
Relations Counselors? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In your issue of February 15th, you 
raised the question—if pollsters should be 
licensed, why not public relations coun- 
selors ? 

I agree with you heartily that public 
relations counselors should be licensed just 
as members of other professions—doctors, 
lawyers—are licensed. 

A resolution to that effect was proposed 
by me at the Public Relations Panel pre- 
sided over by you, which discussed the 
question at the meeting of the Independent 
Citizens Committee for the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
June 23, 1945. The resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Panel read: 

‘Because our complex civilization de- 

mands professional counsel on _ public 

relations in order that there may be a 

better integration between the component 

parts of our society, we propose that 
courses on public relations in our uni- 
versities be extended, that public rela- 
tions men and women organize a pro- 
fessional group with high standards of 
social responsibility and that the state 
provide legal safeguards so that all who 
practice the profession by the title of 

Counsel on’ Public Relations’ have the 

qualifications of character and learning 

which society demands.” 

With reference to the bandwagon in 
elections, it is generally recognized today 
that elections are decided long before the 
votes are cast, because voting in this 
country is a socio-religious manifestation. 

May I refer you to a fascinating authori- 
tative treatise on this subject by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld. The alternative to the misuse 
of attitude polls rests on licensing pollsters 
and on educational activities to acquaint 
the public and leaders with significance and 
techniques of polls. 

Our conclusions have met with enthusi- 
astic responses from groups and individuals 
throughout the country and have been sup- 
ported by recent editorials in the Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning Tribune, 
Asheville (N.C.) Times, Portland (Ore- 
gon) Oregonian, and other newspapers. 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
New York City 


Too Many O’s 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Great satisfaction and pride were experi- 
enced upon opening the March 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT at page 66... . 
However, pertaining to the prediction of 
1946 production, your linotype operator 
added an additional naught to the 5,000 
igure ¢'ven. While most people will readily 
understand this situation, many in the in- 
dustry sight feel that the “poor man from 
Texas doesn’t know what he is talking 


1946 
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buns 


about.” Our prediction is that a total of 
50,000 personal airplanes will be manu- 
factured this year and Swirr will enjoy 
10% of this amount or 5,000 SwiFT air- 
planes. 

Jor H. HOWELL 

Director of Sales 

Globe Aircraft Corp. 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

(Shame on the linotype man. Perhaps he 

once worked for the U. S. Treasury, is now 
unable to control his ‘zero’ finger —THE 
EDITORS.) 


Nod to Salesmen 


ditor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The enclosed advertisement, headed “‘Is 
There a Salesman in Your Family?’ ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun Sunday Metro- 
gravure Section, February 17, 1946. 

This advertisement has created some 
comments among the salesmen here in 
Baltimore. 

IRWIN W. LYNCH 
General Manager 
Leon S. Goldnick and 
Associates 


Baltimore, Md. 


(SM agrees that the advertisement is 
newsworthy. Its physical proportions are 
such that the entire ad cannot be repro- 
duced here. Another tid-bit of copy which 
doesn’t show in the cut: ‘““When all's well 
and things are going good, we're apt to 
think we don’t need the salesman. We 
forgot he did the ploughing while we 
harvest the crop. We praise the sailor and 
soldier while they, like a living wall, shield 
our shores from the ravages of enemy fire. 
The later years of peace and plenty are 
apt to make us forget all the nice things 
we said about the boys. ‘Tommy Atkins’ in 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem sizes it up per- 
fectly.’—THE Eprrors.) 


Staff of Life 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


According to Department of Agriculture 
press releases, the new ‘gray’ bread will 
be known as “Truman” bread. Don’t you 
think that this tribute may boomerang for 
President Truman from a public relations 
viewpoint ? 

Although this new, less-wheaty bread 
is a humanitarian ‘‘must,” don’t you agree 
that President Truman does himself more 
harm than good by attaching his name to 
such a substitute? As we Americans sit at 
our dinner table and spread margarine on 
“Truman” bread, the ever-grousing average 


> 


Sroprer: A restaurant man editorializes 
on the indispensability of salesmanship. 


IS THERE A SALESMAN 
IN YOUR FAMILY? 


by 
EARL JOHNSON 


Dear Reader: 


If you have a salesman in the 
family, please treat him with 
great care and kindness. He is 
a very important person to 
America right now. He’s the fel- 
low who will create the jobs for 
our returning service men. In 
fact, a vast number of the sol- 
diers themselves were salesmen 
before they donned the uniform. 
And many a young man who has 
put down the rifle is picking up 
the sample kit. 


There is a bond between the 
soldier and the salesman. Both 
jobs require courage. Both men 
go out on the firing line and both 
often get quite a kicking around 
when they’re in the field. The 
sales field is frequently like a 
field of battle—with casualties 
and victories, Like the soldier, 
the salesman can take it. 


When a patron arrives,at Earl 
Johnson’s Mecca we do what a 
real salesman always does. We do 
our best to please the customer. 


P. S.: Just in case you haven't. 
been there yet, I want to tell you 
that Earl Johnson’s Mecca is at 
32 South Calvert St., in the heart 
of downtown Baltimore, The 
Ebony Room, The Pink Elephant 
Cocktail Lounge, and The 
Crystal are open daily and Sun- 
days (except- Mondays), for 
Luncheon, Dinner and After- 
Theatre Supper. Year ’round air 
conditioning. No tax. Follow the 
stars of stage, screen and ‘radio 


to Earl Johnson’s Mecca. 
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PREVIEW 


...@ New Publication 
for Buyers of Gifts and 
Decorative Accessories 

covers all types of sales 

outlets 
e 
reaches over 20,000 Buyers 
—Keeps them posted on 
new, improved and 
repackaged products. 


Breakdown of “Gift Preview’s”’ 
controlled circulation among 
20,000 Buyers of gifts and 
decorative accessories: 

No, of Outlets 


Department Stores 2729 
Gift Shops 1734 
Jewelers (retail) 5363 
Department Store Jewelry 

Buyers 818 
Jewelers (wholesale) 413 
Furniture Dealers (retail) 2440 


Furniture Dealers (wholesale) 1320 


China— 
Crockery & Glasswara 1697 
Stationers 3049 


5 & 10—$1.00 Headquarters 1175 
Drug Chain Headquarters 525 


Mail Order Houses 231 
Sporting Goods & 

Hardware Chains 251 
Cigar—Tobacco Chains 70 


“Gift Preview” designed to 
help meet Buyers’ needs 


In the past, Buyers in the gift and 
decorative accessories field have had 
to search through many publications 
in order to keep fully informed con- 
cerning new and improved products. 
To answer this problem, Bill Brothers 
(publishers of “Sales Management” 
and other specialized business papers) 
formed the Preview Publishing Cor- 
poration. Its new publication, “Gift 
Preview”, gives Buyers in all types 
of stores a shopping guide which re- 
ports advance information on the 


latest in gifts and decorative acces- 
sories, 


Low Advertising Rates 


Use of space in “Gift Preview” is un- 
usually economical, as advertisers can 
reach the majority of their customers 
and prospects through one publication. 
Rates are listed below. Advertising 
will be confined to _ ninth-page units . 


3% x5. 
Times Rates Times Rates 
1 $110.00 12 80.00 
3 105.00 18 70.00 
6 90.00 24 60.00 


PREVIEW PUBLISHING CORP. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16,4. Y 


TELEPHONE: MOHAWK 4-1760 
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individual is bound to make caustic remarks 
about the bread and, indirectly, Mr. Tru- 
man. I can't see how this naming can 
possibly help our president in his personal 
relations with the public. 

If the bread had to be named, the 
problem should have been approached with 
present-day advertising and public relations 
techniques. The problem: to sell the people 
on the idea that millions abroad will face 
famine unless we sacrifice a part of our 
wheat supply. What about this for a solu- 
tion: a name that denotes sharing with the 
starving peoples of the world, for instance, 
“Mercy” bread, or ‘Samaritan’ bread. 

This, I grant, is a minor point, perhaps, 
in the over-all picture of government re- 
lations, but from such small items springs 
good or bad public relations. Our Govern- 
ment must sell its ideas and ideals to the 
people. Government officials mught better 
take advantage of the daily examples of 
successful advertising and public relations 
approaches. As the various government 
bureaus increase their activities in the field 
of selling, advertising, and public relations, 
they must increase their attention to the 
proven techniques which have brought 
easier and greater success. 

DoNaLpD B. SMITH 
Advertising Dept. 
American Stove Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(It's only fair to point out that the name 
“Truman Bread’ was hung on the Presi- 
dent. He didn’t suggest it, didn’t want it, 
knows it will be a political liability —THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Correction Please 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We wish to refer you to your article in 
the February 15 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT written by James C. Cumming re- 
garding branded name promotion in the 
textile industry. We call your attention to 
page 162 which refers to Cannon Hosiery 
and mentions the fact that, when Cannon 
Hosiery was first introduced, it was our 
sales policy to tell stores they could not 
have Cannon towels unless they purchased 
our hosiery. 

This information is entirely incorrect, 
because at no time has Cannon Mills ever 
had tie-in sales on any of its products. The 
Hosiery Division is entirely responsible for 
the sale of hosiery only. . . . We would 
like this statement retracted in one of your 
early issues. 

J. I. BARNETT 
Cannon Mills, Ine. 
New York City 


SM’s Price Survey 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The February 15, 1946, issue of S\ gs 
MANAGEMENT contains a most inter ing 
report headed, “Shall We Display and 
Advertise Price?” 

We should like very much to have your 
permission to reproduce pertinent inf :ma- 
tion and charts from this article fo: dis. 
tribution to our salesmen for their int:::ma- 
tion and for use when calling on de Jers, 
Full credit, of course, would be giv<n to 
SALES MANAGEMENT... . 

PAUL W. Hopewei 
Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co. 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

(SM says yes. When the first survey of 
this kind was published in 1941, many 
companies used it as P & G propose to use 
it now.—THE Eprrors.) 


The West Disagrees 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In your February 15 issue, in an article 
regarding starting salaries for salesmen, | 
would like to take issue with the Dartnell 
survey which stated the starting salary for 
an inexperienced salesman was $200 a 
month, and for an experienced salesman 
$300 a month. I don’t know where Dartnell 
made its research, but it was certainly not 
in the Middle West. 

I have been salesman in this part of the 
country for 20 years, have worked for 
several companies of national and inter- 
national reputation, and have scores of 
friends representing as many other com- 
panies and can safely say the Dartnell re- 
port in connection with starting salaries is 
far from the truth. In my personal experi- 
ence and survey in this area, comprising 
some 12 states, the starting salaries offered 
by 25 or 30 leading manufacturers of foods, 
drugs, hardware, and appliances has ranged 
from $22.50 to $35 a week. In one instance 
a nationally known company started their 
salesmen at $17.50 a week. The cigarette 
companies rarely started their salesmen at 
over $25 a week. These starting salaries 
were not increased to any extent during 
the war years, the largest increase to my 
knowledge during that time was $5 a week. 
So, in fact, with $2.50 to $5 a week in- 
crease in salaries given a salesman every 
six months to two years it took the average 
salesman four to five years to reach the $200 
a month that Dartnell said he started with 
—and the salesman that finally made $300 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


a month after 15 or 20 years of productive 
wo'< with the same company was looked 
on with esteem by the small fry. 

Of course there are sales jobs that pay 
from $300 a month up to $100,000 a year 
—but these are the exceptions, and certainly 
don t represent an average. To the thousands 
of sincere hard working salesmen who 
spend their lives away from their families, 
who sleep in dirty, dismal hotel rooms, who 
ruin their health eating badly cooked, in- 
ferior food and bounce around day after 
day over rough roads or crowded stuffy 
trains, who in most cases, must be college 
graduates, who must look happy at all 
times regardless of how they feel or how 
business is—who must work in all kinds 
of weather, digging their cars out of mud 
holes and snow—who must look immacu- 
late and prosperous at all times despite 
their incomes—Dartnell has done a real 
injustice by their mis-representation of 
salesmen’s salaries, and SALES MANAGE- 
MENT likewise for publishing Dartnell’s 
findings without reservations. 

That the average. salesman is grossly 
underpaid, considering his requirements and 
essential abilities to commerce, would be 
putting it mildly. Any organized tradesman 
will earn from two to three times as much 
as a salesman in the average bracket, yet 
the salesman has proven himself loyal to 
his company, by accepting excuses in lieu 
of salary increases, by representing his 
company as the “best in the world” when 
he knew he was greatly underpaid, by try- 
ing to look prosperous in a three-year-old 
suit while he wrote thousand-dollar orders 
—and doing all this without thought of 
going on a strike. Truly, he is the forgotten 
man in salary adjustments, and Dartnell’s 
statement will be accepted very willingly 
by the Government and employers alike 
until much pressure is brought to bear by 
some champion of the average salesman. 

A. W. SMITH 
Topeka, Kans. 


(Mr. Smith refers to a comment in 
Significant Trends in which the Dartnell 
survey figures were quoted. Are the Dart- 
nell fgures optimistic—in the opinion and 
experience of some of our readers? This 
isn't a private fight. You might as well get 
in it—-THE Eprrors.) 


Veterans in Selling 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I thought your editorial on page 35 of 
your March 1 issue, entitled “Vets Deserve 
Better Breaks” contained considerable food 
for thought. 

Some of the returning veterans can under- 
stand the shortages of automobiles, tires, 
housing, etc., but it is rather hard for them 
oo acanaaae why they can’t get a sales 
job. 

As mentioned in your editorial, lack of 
experience is the big question mark. 

Most concerns who have even a small 

sales force can afford to have a young man 
around the place learning the business with 
a view of becoming a salesman. 
; Very few sales executives seem to real- 
ize that a young man can qualify for bene- 
fits under the G.I. Bill and take training 
on the job in order to become a salesman. 
A course can be laid out for two or even 
three years’ duration just so long as there 
is a reasonable objective and a stated salary 
also as the objective. 

I feel that many sales executives are 
overlooking some of the best potential sales 
timber that we have ever had by ignoring 
these returned veterans. Despite their Jack 
Of experience, we have found that their at- 
tention to the job and their interest in the 
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work is considerably above the average... . 
H. H. Cowie 
Pres, and Gen. Manager 
Curtis 1000 Ine. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

(SM applauds President Cowie’s attitude, 
agrees with him. For further comment on 
the problem of the veteran who can’t find 
a sales job, see “Comment,” page 160.— 
THE EpirTors.) 


Posy 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

It's so seldom that we take time to tell 
people how we feel about their efforts that 
I would like to be the exception for a 
minute and tell you how very valuable your 
magazine is to us. 


We have several trade papers of the same 
general type that come to our office. It's 
interesting to me to note that the chap here 
who marks articles for the attention of the 
various members of the department always 
has three or four times as many articles in 
SALES MANAGEMENT magazine marked as 
in any of the others. In fact, I “cuss him 
out” sometimes because it takes me so 
much time to get through SALES MANAGE- 
MENT; but seriously, we do get a lot out 
of it and believe you are doing a swell job. 

W. P. MARQUAM 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Pure Oil Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

(Credit this cheerful note with going 
far to brighten an otherwise blue Monday. 
—THE Epirors.) 
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Promotion 


Finding a Farm 

The Agricultural Relations Depart- 
ment of the New York Central System, 
working in cooperation with Foote, 
Cone & Belding, investigated all the 
facts on farming as a career. Their 
results are laid out in a booklet, ‘‘Find- 
ing a Farm.” It points up the ad- 
vantages of the New York Central 
territory, where on only 10% of the 
country’s area grow 20% of the 
Nation’s crops. Other advantages of 
settling on a farm in the area are re- 


counted. Write Jack Burnett, Director 
ot Publicity, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
247 Park Ave., New York City, for 
your copy. 


Five Years in Make-up 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., have re- 
leased their five-year study of the 
Fawcett Beauty Reader Forum. It 
traces the rise of some cosmetics and 
decline of others over the studied 
period. Most significant beauty trend 
for the period is in the sharply in- 
creased usage of make-up bases— 
which have become a must for 80% 
of the women surveyed. Every type 


Chief Wumbos SNAKE OIL 


A SINGLE DOSE CURES EVERY liL 
KNOWN To MAN/ 


@ We seriously doubt that many alert business men would tumble for 
a bottle of the chief's miracle elixir, although the promise of a universal 
panacea seems to have a certain fascination. Many sales managers 
and personnel directors are trying to apply the one-dose cure to their 
hiring problems. They have seized upon aptitude testing as the single 
factor in personnel selection. Aptitude testing is important, of course, 
but it is only a single step in scientific hiring methods. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AGREE 


APTITUDE TESTING 


An independent poll of leading Ameri- 
can psychologists, plus. statements by 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the American Management Asso- 
ciation and the National Conference 


IS NOT ENOUGH! 


Board, proves conclusively that, in the 
opinion of these experts, aptitude test- 
ing alone is inadequate for successful 
hiring procedure. 


EFFICIENT HIRING DEMANDS SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 


The Personnel Institute Incorporated, 
an organization comprised of eminent 
psychologists and personnel experts, 


has evolved a nine-point program for step-up efficiency throughout your 
scientific personnel selection. It is a organization. oo" 
program that takes the guesswork out aoa \ 
_ 
of hiring that has resulted in so many =~ Et \ 
hidden losses in employee turnover, ~——7 iy ynsTiTe 5, itt = scien’ | 
misplaced workers, etc. It is not —— PERSON. 4 Chicas nour \ 
a single act, but a series of sci- \ 9 3 ar sal rat ECTION pi3 “a \ 
\case get S NN ad = again 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON | ae er ns \ 
1. P. 1's 9-POINT HIRING PLAN MS wee pacers \ 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! esse Owain” a 

(No obligation, of course.) ee. grate *** oo 


entifically planned steps that will work 
in your office, factory or sales organiza- 
tion to improve hiring procedures and 


LOS ANGELES 
412 W. 6th St. 


CHICAGO 
110 S. Dearborn St. 


"MONTREAL NEW YORK 


360 St. James St. 


236 W. 55th St. 


cosmetic and beauty ig gpa 
polled, with comparisons for each 
the five years. Write Fawcett Ni 
Service, 1501 Broadway, New Y 
City 18. 


rn enw 


Saturday Morning at NBC 


“Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin». 
is the provocative title of NBC’s new- 
est promotional piece. Morning <‘e- 
ferred to is Saturday—and the book- 
let proceeds to take each of its key 
programs for that day and, with the 
aid of cartoons and salient facts, in- 
form readers how well individual pro- 


" grams are drawing. For a copy, write 


the network at Rockefeller Cenier, 
New York City. 


Boston—Where It’s Going 


The Hearst newspapers of Boston, 
Boston Advertiser, Boston American, 
and Daily Record have prepared an 
impressive over-all picture of Boston, 


its reconversion plans, its hopes for , 


the future, and a comparison of the 
newspapers which serve it—called 
“An Analysis of the Boston Market for 
Post-War Years.’ You can have it by 
inquiry to Ernest Holtyzer, Advertis- 
ing Director, Boston American, 5 
Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat ... to 
Liberty for its sharp and incisive book- 
let, ‘““What’s a Cross Section of a Cus- 
tomer?” The booklet with the aid of 
some excellent and delightful art work, 
gives a cross section of Liberty's cus- 
tomers, who, Liberty is happy to say, 
is the ‘‘middle million’ (i.e. middle 
class ) to the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph for their offering, ‘The 
Proof of the Pudding, etc.,”” a series 
of case histories on advertisers who 
sold their goods through the paper... 
Philadelphia Record for its ‘Magic 
Carpet . . . ready to take off!’ which 
shows that over 1,000,000 families in 
the Philadelphia area have the travel 
bug after the confining war years. 
Most of them, says the Record, look to 
it for advice on where to go. . . to 
Bell & Howell, for its “Movies Go to 
Work,” a study of industrial movies, 
their purpose, uses, and some advice 
on interpreting your materials . . . to 
The Chicago Sun for “The Story of 
Book Week, in a Nutshell,” which pro- 
vides the what, when, why, where, 
who, and how of Book Week, the 
Sun’s literary supplement. 


S OVER 200,000 ENVELOPES 
HANDLED WEEKLY 


3 Maes ccccee $5.25 per 1000 | 
7. eS $6.00 per | 
Daily pick-up in New Yor 
Delivery service — 48 wurs 
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» & GARDENS 


THE HOUSE 70 THE FAMILY 


OBBIES pushed into the basement or the garage? 
Not if Better Homes & Gardens has anything 
to say about it! 


We have—and our hobby room is one way we say it. 
pres Room for flowers (the slanted window gives seed flats 
or flowering plants the light they need). Room for 
photography equipment—loads of it. Room for a 
movie screen, with a good spot for the projector (to 
the left of that bench that faces the screen). Room to 
store drawing boards, a sewing machine, records, 
books, fishing tackle, woodworking equipment—room 
for everything the family plays with. 


It’s no wonder that with ideas like this going into their 
homes every month BH&G families are wonderful 
prospects for remodeling, for cupboards and work 
tables and drawing boards and sewing machines, for 
insulated glass, for extra paint, extra millwork, lino- 
leum, brick, wallboard, for extra records (nothing 
like giving a hobby free rein if you have room 

for it), extra film, extra everything. 


It’s no wonder either that BH&G is a swell 
— spot to pre-sell anything that goes into 
a making a home better to live in! 


CIRCULATION 
OVER 
2,650,000 


L 1, 1946 {149} 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Forecast for April, 1946 


Retail business will be up 80% in April over the comparable 1939 month. 
Recent upward adjustments in wages are expected to add another $4 billion in 
retail purchasing power, and with more merchandise available in the second 
half of the year, the 1946 total for sales and services should hit fairly close to 
the $100 billion mark. National income paid out is expected to run slightly 


over $150 billion. 


In April the 200 cities listed here are expected to do 53.7% of the Nation's 


retail sales-services volume. 


The city index column—April, 1946 as a ratio of April, 1939— is again topped 
by Wichita, closely followed by San Diego, with Honolulu continuing to edge up. 
The 15 leaders are: Wichita, Kan., 347.7; San Diego, Calif., 340.5; Honolulu, 
300.0; Knoxville, Tenn., 290.4; Portsmouth, Va., 290.3; Oakland, Calif., 282.8; 
San Jose, Calif., 268.7; Topeka, Kan., 261.4; Tacoma, Wash., 253.1; Chester, Pa., 
240.1; Akron, O., 236.1; Miami, Fla., 235.8; Tuscon, Ariz., 233.5; Evansville, 


Ind., 230.1; Seattle, Wash., 233.0. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
pean 200 of the leading mar- 

et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 


Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in,spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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1939 month. . The second co'- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relai-s 
that city to the total probable nation.| 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past 
but the rate of gain may be less tha: 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100, indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
"$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im- 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


~~ 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? _ If the “City 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. _ 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


' x Cities marked with a star are Pre- 


ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in. 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for April, 1946 
City 
City Nat'l 5 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 180.2 100.0 $7,080.00 

Alabama 

% Mobile »...... 226.5 125.7 8.55 

% Birmingham .. 187.3 103.9 3.15 
Montgomery .. 147.8 82.0 ).29 


(Continued on page 152) 
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PLUS SALES? 


MARGINAL 


iyi! 
+g unmill? 


V ‘. Garden City High School, Hempstead Town, !!. Y. 


News about New York City schools means little or 

nothing to Hempstead Towners. But Hempstead Tow: 
schools command their interest. Parents and children alike want, look 
for, get, news daily about educational programs and developments, 
P.T.A. activities, sports, social events. 


Only the local newspaper gives them this coverage . . . because, un- 


; like metropolitan newspapers, it is geared to their interest in things 
‘ local. 
2 To reap plus sales in the rich Hempstead Town market, make sure 
‘ your copy penetrates beyond the marginal stage of Hempstead Town- 
5 oy eNes ’ % ‘ 
. ers’ interests . . . sells them when they’re looking for—and getting— 
1 news about the schools, stores, churches, people, organizations that 
il compose their community life. 
d - ‘ ; , . : 
“ The 25-year-old Nassau Daily Review-Star* is Hempstead Town’s 
- local newspaper . . . only newspaper that concentrates its circulation 
n (96% ) in this market .. . currently serving local news and shopping 

needs of more than 150,000 people in 41,000 families. 
e- *Established as a daily March 7, 1921 
el 
. Hempstead Towners shop Iccally. Sales Management’s 1945 Survey of Buying 
” Power estimates retail sales volume at $220,064,000. In S.M.’s High-Spot Cities 

monthly retail sales in 1945 averaged 77% over 1939. 
ns 
.00 

Published daily, except Sunday—4c a copy 
HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

% Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
me, 
23 Nat'l. Reps, LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Atlanta 
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Dept het 
p tntnl City Nat'l 
; Ahadg. Index Index Mi.:ions 
Nearly every day we get } F Mos Illinois (Cont'd) 
oO “S | i , Chicago ...... 172. 10.00 
new proofs of the depth lo .s po Mes Sney ee 729 95.9 0 
f The Woonsocket Call’s C pr Tie ; ; : a. 
Oo ; Springfield ... 150.3 83.4 5.40 
penetration into this plus en ies Is- 
P e ° be ? 5.7 5? 
market in busy industrial | (Continued from page 150) and-E. Moline 138.2 76. 6.25 
New England. Here are two Retart SALES AND SERVICES Indiana 
recent ones: (SM Forecast for April, 1946) % Evansville .....230.1 127.7 9.50 
; ity %& Fort Wayne .. 190.4 105.7 10.54 
1 Total circulation in March is City Nat'l 7 $ South Bend ... 171.5 95.2 9.30 
* hitting new highs — 22.070 o Index Index Millions a —< 94.5 32.75 
March 5, without promotion. . a Terre ae ry ora ap a 
We've picked up the 1,195 | f weer Tie eee aes 129.6 a if : ; : 
lost in service subs, and | nis lal e14. 119.1 10.25 lowa 
many more, ABC city zone Arkansas % Sioux City 183.3 101.7 6.35 
coverage — 103%. Des Moines 713 8695.1 14.2( 
* Fort Smith 180.4 100.1 4.50 Cedar Rapids 164.5 91.3 6.28 
2 Pattern requests in February Little Rock 172.6 95.8 10.85 Davenport 160.2 88.9 5.6( 
* broke all records, We have Calif ‘ Kansas 
the figures if you want them | ““aliltornia al se 
San Die z3 > i ie 347.7 193.0 15.45 
Local merchants know this — oa é na ny ae w% Topeka ...... 261.4 145.1 6.33 
current retail lineage is further | jeSan Jose ..... 268.7 149.1 9.71 %& Kansas City 190.3 105.6 10.40 
proof. * Long Beach ... 215.0 119.3 22.50 K = 
| ye Stockton ..... 211.6 117.4 3.20 entucky 
THE WOONSOCKET CALI ° ad Angeles .. 207.3 115.0 144.65 & Louisville 196.6 109.1 28.51 
ane tvenne @ecoeres aS 205.7. 114.2 9.31 Lexington 162.5 90.2 5.64 
Woonsocket, R. I. * Berkeley -+++- 202.5 112.4 6.65 ae 
memento, | SS Bers 2024 12 Soh Cobian 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman ae lh 1763 978 Pipe New Orleans 160.4 89.0 28.62 
. sco, /O.: /. 3.12 _ 96 83. 7.35 
ee Santa Ana .... 160.1 888 4.50 ae — . 
of national advertising. a ee op 7 ~~ Maine 
Oe é ento 0 /o. OZ 
= errr 166.3 = 82.3 3.7( 
Colorado Portland ..... 154.8 85.9 7.60 
ILLINOIS’ FIRST MARKET Denver ...... 178.3 98.9 32.00 Maryland 
utsi hi ‘ SDri 5 ae 
_— de Chicago) ae agg Springs hy = age * Baltimore 185.0 102.7 75.0 
| i aoe ne a Cumberland 150.3 83.4 5.92 
| PEORIAREA Connecticut Massachusetts 
a FE ~r-e oe heen 166.2 92.2 19.85 Holyoke ..... 170.6 94.7 3.96 
: : " Bridgeport 157.4 87.3 15.20 New Bedford.. 166.3 92.3 7.15 
89,303 Net Paid Stamford ..... 155.3 86.2 6.08 Worcester 158.2 87.8 14.60 
Waterbury er 154.1 85.5 7.70 Springfield 837.5 87.4 14.75 
New Haven 151.5 84.1 15.50 Fall River 150.5 83.5 6.45 
Del ae 150.4 83.5 6.22 
elaware a 144.1 80.0 70.60 
ND In Wilmington .. 158.6 880 1485 Michigan 
District of Columbia %& Lansing ...... 225.2 125.0 10.75 
. % Jackson ...... 225.0 124.9 5.90 
The - 7 In Washington 170.5 94.6 83.50 %& Detroit ...... 194.7 108.0 135.00 
Bs deibiees Be a % Battle Creek 186.1 103.3 $.37 
| Florida % Kalamazoo . 181.4 100.7 8.16 
| je Miami ....... 235.8 130.9 28.50 Grand Rapids . 161.3 89.5 15.50 
% Tampa ....... 227.6 126.3 8.15 Flint eeereres 160.2 88.9 14.82 
% Jacksonville 190.7 105.8 10.50 Bay City ..... 153.5 85.2 5.00 
Saginaw ..... 152.5 84.6 25 
Georgia Muskegon 143.7 79.7 4.70 
%& Savannah . 225.1 124.9 7.20 Minnesota 
%& Macon ....... 219.2 121.6 5.25 a . sr 
% Columbus .... 206.0 1143 4.35 = = Ge ay 
* Atlanta 197.7 109.7 37.10 wee svere' — ee ie 
arse - Duluth ...... 153.6 85.2 7.52 
Media Recor " Albany eiardte whe 173.5 96.3 7.13 
106 Me Augusta ..... 157.4 87.3 4.85 Mississinn; 
rkets Mississippi 
bE R | Hawaii %& Jackson ...... 190.2 105.5 7.00 
0 | p ' ¥e Honolulu 300.0 166.5 39.25 Missouri 
| 
JOURNAL: - STAR jie SE 
* ansas City } | 38.08 
oe Boise és * © k.ene 195.8 108.7 ‘| 4.91 St. Louis 171.3 95.1 A 
+! 2 50.0 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO. Illinois St. Joseph — os * 
nal Representatives ices in Principa 
5 . | Rockford 202.5 112.4 7.07 Montana 
ea 79.8 998 11.15 Billings ...... 168.1 93.3 4.05 
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City 
Nat'l 


Index Index Millions 


City 

Neb: aska 

* On acta as 193.2 
rae 148.5 

Nevada 

t Re Db . tlecie eileen 195.8 

New Hampshire 
Manchester 140.7 

New Jersey 

% Paterson 194.6 
ae ae re 167.4 
ee 165.3 
Camden ...... 148.6 
Trenton ceneen 132.0 
Jersey. City- 
Hoboken ..... 117.5 

New Mexico 

% Albuquerque .. 200.2 

New York 

% Elmira ....... 193.6 
Schenectady .. 175.4 
Niagara Falls.. 170.8 
Binghamton 170.7 
Hempstead 
Sa 170.1 
Rochester 165.0 
New York 163.5 
Jamestown 159.3 
Buffalo ...... 150.4 
erage 142.7 
Syracuse ..... 140.8 
Sree 132.2 
Albany ...... 130.6 

North Carolina 

*% Durham ...... 214.8 

% Asheville ..... 193.7 

% Charlotte ..... 183.2 
Greensboro 170.5 
Winston-Salem. 145.3 
Raleigh ...... 131.1 

North Dakota 

% Grand Forks .. 196.5 
Fargo eee 162.6 

Ohio 

ee 236.1 

& Cleveland .... 192.0 

% Dayton ...... 186.8 

*% Canton ...... 185.6 
OS 165.4 
Columbus 163.7 
Cincinnati > 3623 
Springheld ... 156.1 
Youngstown 154.6 
Zanesville 141.3 
Steubenville .. 137.1 

Oklahoma 
Balsa... 3... 170.5 
Muskogee .... 167.8 
Oklahoma City. 155.3 

Oregon 

¥ Portlan eee 216.5 
Salem ....... 175.4 

Penns) ivania 

WChester 00... 240.1 

Ron 195.9 

eee 185.5 
Pittsb gh . 165.4 
Phila iphia 155.7 

APRIL 1, 1946 


107.2 
82.4 


108.7 


78.1 


108.0 


111.1 


107.4 
97.3 
94.8 
94.7 


94.4 
91.6 
90.7 
88.4 
83.5 
bee: 
78.1 
73.4 


Tied 


119.2 
107.9 
101.7 
94.6 
80.6 
72.8 


109.0 
90.2 


131.0 
106.5 
103.7 
103.0 
91.8 
90.8 
90.1 
86.1 
85.8 
78.4 
76.1 


94.6 


93.1 


- 86.2 


4.72 


5.60 


17.25 
7.15 
45.50 
9.41 
10.37 


23.00 


4.35 


4.15 
7.65 
5.79 
7.83 


21.25 
25.50 
445.00 
2.75 
35.10 
4.22 
15.50 
6.60 
9.00 


5.90 
5.97 
10.70 
5.82 
4.80 
2.65 


N Oh 
CO hON RN 
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City Nat'l 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


Wilkes-Barre 153.6 85.2 
Allentown 150.7 83.6 
Altoona ...... 150.2 83.4 
Lancaster 150.0 83.2 
Harrisburg 145.0 80.5 
Williamsport 145.0 80.5 
Johnstown 143.6 79.7 
Scranton ..... 127.3 70.6 
Reading ..... 125.5 69.6 
Rhode Island 
Providence 173.0 96.0 
Woonsocket 145.6 80.8 
South Carolina 
% Spartanburg 193.6 107.4 
* Charleston 187.8 104.2 
* Greenville 180.5 100.2 
Columbia . 161.7. 89.7 
South Dakota 
* Sioux Falls 190.2 105.5 
Tennessee 
%* Knoxville 290.4 161.2 
* Nashville 185.6 103.0 
Chattanooga 165.5 91.8 
Memphis ..... 158.7 88.1 
Texas 
% Fort Worth ... 213.0 118.2 
% Houston ..... 208.0 115.4 
% Corpus Christi. 200.4 111.2 
% Beaumont 196.8 109.2 
2 er 193.6 107.4 
% San Antonio .. 190.5 105.7 
% El Paso ..... 185.7. 103.1 
Amarillo ..... 179.3 99.3 
\ aa 176.1 97.7 
Wichita Falls.. 175.8 97.6 
eee 172.5 95.7 
Galveston 147.2 81.7 
Utah 
¥%& Ogden ....... 227.66 126.3 
Salt Lake City 155.0 86.0 
Vermont 
Burlington 137.2 76.1 
Virginia 
%* Portsmouth 290.3 161.1 
% Norfolk ...... 201.4 111.8 
% Newport News 193.2 107.2 
Richmond 178.5 99.1 
Roanoke ..... 142.6 79.1 
Lynchburg 133.5 74.1 
Washington 
3% Tacoma ...... 253.1 140.5 
We Seattle ....:5. 233.0 129.3 
Spokane ..... 164.7. 91.4 
West Virginia 
% Huntington 185.5 102.9 
Charleston 7s 873 
Wheeling 126.2 71.1 
Wisconsin 
* Milwaukee , Zize8- 1964 
%& Superior ..... 205.3 113.9 
% Madison ..... 185.6 103.0 
% Sheboygan 180.4 100.1 
Manitowoc 168.7 93.6 
Green Bay 165.8 92:0 
La Crosse .... 160.5 89.1 
Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne 190.1 105.5 


IN WICHITA 


One Does It 
and ONLY ONE! 


There is one way and only one 
to cover the rich Wichita mar- 
bet . . that is through the 
Wichita Eagle, Morning, 
ing and Sunday. 


Even- 


In Wichita city, are 41,042 hous- 
ing units and the Eagle carrier 
delivery is 41,043. In Sedgwick 
county are 53,525 housing units. 
Eagle coverage is 89% daily. 
96% Sunday. The Eagle literally 
saturates the market. 


No other newspaper even ap- 
proaches its circulation in this 
area. If you have something to 
sell the Eagle alone can do the 
job. 


WICHITA EAGLE 


Morning-—Evening—Sunday 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Represented By 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


Fine Opportunity For 
SALES PROMOTION MAN 


The man we want should have 
experience in the building field, 
preferably in domestic, industrial 
or commercial heating. 


He will be given the opportunity 
to “run his own show” for the 
leading merchandiser of gas-heat- 
ing equipment. 

His responsibilities will include 
writing and producing promotional 
literature for gas-heating products. 
We are willing to pay a_ sub- 
stantial salary to a high caliber, 
“self-starter,” with the necessary 
experience and capacity for getting 
a job done. 

All correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. Please reply by letter 
only. : 

Give complete details outlining 
your experience in organizing and 
writing successful sales training 
programs and your ability to make 
presentations to trade groups. 


Address: Personal Attention: 
Marketing Director 


SURFACE CUMBUSTION CORPORATION 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Media & Agency News 


McGraw-Hill Makes 
Bid for Mass Market 


ITH considerably more forewarn- 

ing than heralded the atomic 
bomb, Science Illustrated, new publi- 
cation of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., is bursting this month full 
blown upon American magazine read- 
ers, buyers, and advertisers. Staffed by 
science editors and writers, bolstered 
by the prestige of its publishers, the 
magazine has been announced through 
advertisements, advance publicty and 
rumor, as the new and unique organ 
explaining and interpreting modern 
science to the alert reader. 

An impressive board of editors, a 
large and flexible editorial staff, plus 
the undoubted excellence of McGraw- 
Hill’s own editorial organization, lend 
authoritative support to advertisements 
stating Sczence Illustrated’s reason for 
existence: 

“It will report and interpret in the 
general public’s own terms the start- 
ling developments in the world of the 
sciences. And, going farther, it will 
show clearly and dramatically the con- 
sequences—how modern living is 
changing under the continuous impact 
of modern science. 

“The magazine will be edited for 
that great mass of intelligent people 
who realize that the sense of science 
is changing their lives—and want an 
authoritative but imaginative adult 
magazine to keep them abreast of the 
latest developments. . . . They will be 
an alert audience—mentally alert, en- 
ergetic, inquisitive; progressive—edu- 
cated, open-minded, impatient with 
mental isolationism; demanding — 
wanting news of new things first.” 

Chiefly responsible for the maga- 
zine’s policy and for its success are 
the following editorial board: 

Dr. Gerald Wendt—editor, scientist, 
author, lecturer—most recently full 
time science consultant for Time-Life 

New York World’s Fair director of 
science and education—prominent in 
the experimental field of atomic power 
since 1925. 

Dexter Masters—writer of scientific 
articles—former staff member of M. 
I. T’s. Radiation Laboratory operating 
under Government auspices during the 
war—editor of the Army Air Force’s 
secret publication, Radar—member of 
Fortune's editorial staff—first editor 
of Tide. 

Harley Magee—newspaper reporter, 
staff writer, at one time city editor for 
the Associated Press in Chicago—edi- 
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tor or managing editor of several mass 
magazines, among them, Popular 
Mechanics. 

Edward Hutchings—executive edi- 
tor of Liberty for three years—asso- 
ciate editor of Look, Business Week, 
Tide, and the Literary Digest. 

Under the direction of the editorial 
board is a staff of approximately 25 
associate editors for special subject 
fields, re-write editors, travelling re- 
porters, and photographers. 

“And at their command,” say an- 
nouncements, ‘‘are the entire resources 
of McGraw-Hill—the know-how and 
know-who of nearly 200 editors with 
their worldwide technical, industrial, 
and business newsgathering facilities.” 

Willis S. Brown, general manager 
of Science Illustrated, is the former 
general manager of Popular Mechanics, 
and vice-president and general man- 
ager of Science Digest. 

“The editors of Science Illustrated 
have set a new pattern which will ap- 
peal to the general reading public,” 
Mr. Brown states. ‘“They will present 
the most exciting stories of the day 
about the controls of life itself, and 
how the scientists now have their 
hands un-these controls, and how they 
will use them for the betterment of 
mankind. The new publication will re- 
port and interpret events and develop- 
ments which have made science the 
most powerful social force in the 
world.” 

Aside from these general statements 
of the magazine's editorial aims are 
salient facts about circulation and ad- 
vertising: Before they had a copy to 
look at, 75,000 persons entered sub- 
scriptions to Science Illustrated at $3 
a year. The initial distribution is 


500,000 as McGraw-Hill makes its 
first bid for the mass national market. 
Approximately 400,000 copies of the 


‘first issue will be offered at news. 


stands at 25c each. The guaranic: to 
advertisers is 250,000 copies. 


Magazines 


Sport, a mew magazine to cover all 
phases of athletic events, with em- 
phasis on the most popular spectator 
sports—baseball, football, basketball, 
horse racing, tennis, hockey, golf, and 
heavyweight boxing—is the first post- 
war venture of Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc. The announcement states 
that the first issue of the magazine 
probably will be released in mid- 
August and that the number of copies 
to be distributed will depend upon the 
results of exhaustive field tests now 
being conducted by the corporation, as 
well as upon paper availability. 

Ernest V. Heyn, who before the 
war was editorial director of Photo- 
play, and Radio Mirror, and subse- 
quently editor-in-chief of Liberty, will 
serve as the magazine's editor-in-chief, 
while John F. Schiller is named adver- 
tising director of the new publication. 
Mr. Heyn points out that with the 
millions of spectators in this country 
“there does seem to be a striking lack 
in that no major magazine is edited 
for sports spectators generally. It will 
be our purpose to fill that gap with as 
exciting and realistic a magazine as we 
can, 
"Sport basically will be about 
people,” says Mr. Heyn. “It will not 
be a ‘how-to’ magazine. It will stress 
the human interest side of people-in- 
athletics. . . . Pictures will be used for 
illustration when they tell a story 
better than words, but Sport will not 
be a ‘picture magazine’.” 


Wines Take Arr: First West Coast television contract signed by B. Hol- 
loway for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., with American Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
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YOU'LL FIND — 


Los Angeles is America’s fourth greatest 
producer of furniture and finished wood 
products. However, this is but one of the 
industries in which this area 
ranks nationally from first to fourth... 
cach a well carned ‘crown’ in the empire of 


nationwide industrial production. 


Industrial employment in Los Angeles’ more 
than 7500 factories stands at 79 per cent 
above the 1939 level. In the United States 
as a whole, such employment was up 21 per 
cent at the close of 1945. This is indic- 


ative of Los Angeles’ industrial firmness. 


“LOS ANGELES 


1, 1946 


OMES ALL OVER AMERICA 


g ANGELES INDUS 7p 


WEARS CROWNS 


In this area retail sales are 119 per cent 
above prewar as compared with the national 
average increase of 78 per cent. Building 
activity here exceeds 1939 by 167 per cent, 
as contrasted with a 21 per cent increase 
for all of the United States. Today, as for 
the past half century, Los Angeles is 


continuing its rapid upward pace. 


Los Angeles is the nation’s third largest 
and richest single county market where 
over 40,000 more families regularly read 
the Herald-Express than any other daily— 
a fact which simplifies choice of media. 


EVENING Ga 


rissa 


lus Furniture Mfg. Co.—Assembly Line 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
em PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Primarily the publication will be 
aimed for newsstand sales—25c a copy 
—though a subscription organization 
will be maintained. 

2 

Travel & Camera, the first issue of 
which will be for sale in May, price 
50c, is designed to interest doubly its 
potential circulation of picture-taking 
travelers. The magazine will be edited 
and published by Tom Maloney who 
serves in the same capacity for U. S. 
Camera and for U. S. Camera Annual. 
Editorial content is to be divided 
equally between trip and pic taking. 

* * * 

Popular Photography is presently 
showing a circulation climb rate of 
50% over that of 1945 which in turn 
was more than 50% above the previ- 
ous year. Current sale is in excess of 
300,000 a month, and does not meet 
the demand, according to Harry G. 
Strong, circulation manager. 

. 6 2 

Printed in Paris from films air-ex- 
pressed across the Atlantic, Time, edi- 
torially identical with the United States 
edition but carrying “overseas edition” 
advertising, has by now reached its 
British and Continental readers—and 
within 24 hours of its delivery in this 
country. This service started March 25. 

* * # 

Two To Six, magazine for parents 
of pre-school children, announces its 
sponsorship of a radio contest which 
is being conducted by women com- 
mentators throughout the country. To 
enter, listeners send in a bright saying, 
anecdote, etc., which is related to a 
child between two and six, to the local 
women’s program. Each commentator 
acts as sole judge within her broadcast 
territory and awards prizes provided 
by the magazine. 

* * * 

My Baby becomes a monthly publi- 
cation after three years as a quarterly. 
Designed for expectant mothers and 
for mothers of children up to six years, 
the magazine is distributed exclusively 
by 128 department stores in an equal 
number of cities, averages 120,000 
monthly, according to its publisher, D. 
Minard Shaw. 

ea 2 

E. A. Schirmer is elected member 
of the board of directors of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. . . . Edward J. 
Smith is appointed to the New York 
advertising staff of McCall's. 
Clifford T. Rogers joins the advertis- 
ing sales staff of The United States 
News. . . . At Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., Seward Heaton is new sales pro- 
motion manager of the Fawcett 
Women’s Group; John R. Doscher 
promotion manager of Mechanix Il/lus- 
trated Magazine; Sally Warren pub- 
licity manager of Today's Woman 
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Magazine, and Mary H. Stinson its 
food and household editor. Also Paul 
Gallico, well known editor, columnist 
and author, is to do a monthly feature 
for True, beginning with the May 
issue. 

* * * 

The McCall Corp. announces that 
a committee to carry on the qualitative 
study of magazines has been formed. 
This committee will make the third in 
a series of studies to determine who 
reads magazines and why. Previous 
studies were made in 1939 and 1941. 


Agencies 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., announces 
that its Mexico City office has been 
moved to new and enlarged head- 
quarters on the Avenida Juarez; also 
the election of Harry Harding to vice- 
president. Gordon Cates, vice-presi- 
dent of the agency, is named super- 
visor of the General Foods account, 
and Tom Lewis becomes director of 
the Radio Department with head- 
quarters in Hollywood. . . . Jan Fels, 
former member of the Antwerp office 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., returns 
to Europe shortly to represent the 
agency in Holland. Standish C. Marsh, 
recently in charge of publicity and ad- 
vertising for the Navy Recruiting Serv- 
ice, rejoins the company as merchan- 
dising executive 


C. D. Perrencity 
rejoins W. Earl 
Bothwell agency 
as copy chief. 


Charles A. Brocker, media director, 
and Donald S. Shaw, radio director, 
are elected vice-presidents of Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, Inc. . . . John 
Freese, director of commercial motion 
picture production for Foote, Cone & 
Belding is also appointed director of 
television for the New York office. 
John J. Tormey returns to this agency 
as account executive. . . . Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn appoints 
William R. Purcell vice-president, 
William V. Doyle and Walter Hop- 
kins account executives. . Bruce 
Swigert joins the Foreign Department 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., and will 
soon be transferred to the agency’s 
branch in Bogota, Colombia. Bernard 
Jennings has already taken up his 
duties as assistant manager in the com- 
pany’s Buenos Aires office. . . . Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., reports: Gerald Car- 
son, vice-president, elected president 
of the Copy Research Council; Alfred 


Harry Harpinc 
elected new  vice- 
president of Young 
& Rubicam, Ine. 


Whittaker joins as assistant to Charles 
Pooler, vice-president and director of 
research; Bill Satzuk returns to the 
publicity department. 

* * * 


John McNamara, formerly of the 
public relations staff of Shell Oi! Co., 
Inc., joins the. advertising agency of 
Royal & de Guzman to handle pub- 
licity and public relations for a num- 
ber of the firm’s accounts. . . . William 
L. Young joins executive staff of 
William Esty and Co., Inc. . . . Ken- 
neth W. Slifer is elected vice-president 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . Frank 
C. Murphy is elected vice-president of 
Geare-Marston, Inc. Vernon 
Brown joins Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

.s 6 ¢ 

Harry B. Goldsmith, Jr., joins the 
Russel M. Seeds Co., Inc., as vice- 
president. . . . Robert Kaller joins the 
publicity staff of John A. Cairns & 
Co. . . . Charles D. Pettengill rejoins 
the W. Earl Bothwell Advertising 
Agency of Pittsburgh as copy chief 
and to head the agency’s plans board. 
.. . William M. Shipley, former vice- 
president of Thomas W. Breger, Inc., 
Cincinnati, becomes director of market- 
ing and merchandising for J. M. Korn 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


Business Magazines 


The Fairchild International, English 
edition, is launched with publication 
of the first 1946 issue. Printed in 
English, the new publication will be 
issued semi-annually in addition to the 
Spanish edition which is in its second 
year. Its 160 pages are divided into 
two sections: one, women’s and girls 
ready-to-wear, fabrics and accessories; 
the other, men’s and boys’ clothing, 
furnishings, footwear and _ novelties. 
The first edition contains 99 pages of 
advertising. According to the publish- 
ers, 11,000 copies are currently being 
mailed to retailers, importers and 
wholesalers in the 24 countries of the 
British Commonwealth and in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Switzerland, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the Philippines. 

* * * 

The 1946 Toilet Goods Sales Man- 
ual will be published this month by 
Chain Store Age as a separately boun 
section of the Druggist Edition. The 
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uct and a strong newspaper campaign join hands 


to prove that NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING PAYS. 


Down in Memphis, Stewart’s Rose Bud Coffee is a 
newcomer in that market . . . but in just six short months 
the product has established usage among 8.5% of Memphis 
families. And they’re just starting. Sales are booming. 
Why? Because consistent newspaper advertising is forcing 
more and more retailers to stock the product at the request 
of their customers. 


Onn again that unbeatable combination—a good prod- 


Today, Rose Bud Coffee joins the long list of adver- 
tisers who have learned from experience that newspaper 
advertising is sound business practice. 


Now that it is so essential for advertisers to reach and 
influence the largest possible number of customers—build 
wider distribution—maximum dealer support—there is no 
substitute for the sales impact and prestige of newspaper 
advertising. 

Whether your product is local, sectional, or national in 
distribution, you can be sure that complete coverage plus 
intense local interest makes the newspaper a logical medium 
to bring product and customer together in the shortest 
possible time. 


*CONTINUOUS CONSUMER PANEL CHARTS 
ROSE BUD’S MONTHLY SALES PROGRESS 


LAST SIX MONTHS...1945 


JULY AUG. SEPT OCT. NOV DEC. 
0.0 
85 

7.5 Gr 
5.0 5.6% pnen’5 2. Yo 

Percent of Panel Fam- 
- Fd Bud Coffee sash month 

during first six months 

1.6 % of the campaign. 
0 Pl | | 


* The Continuous Consumer Panel is composed of a 
carefully selected cross section of Memphis families 
who report their purchases each month to the 
Scripps- Howard Newspapers in that city. The panel 
study is designed to reflect changes in buying habits 
of consumers for fifty-one major commodity classes. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . World-Telegram COLUMBUS ...... 
CLEVELAND .......- Press CINCINNATI. ..... + Post 
PITTSBURGH. . . « « « » Press KENTUCKY ....... Post 


SAN FRANCISCO ... .News 
INDIANAPOLIS. . . . . . Times KNOXVILLE . ... News-Sentinel 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT - 230 PARK AVENUE- NEW YORK 
APRiL 1, 1946 


DENVER. « Rocky Mt. News 
BIRMINGHAM ..... + Post 
MEMPHIS Commercial Appeal 
MEMPHIS . . . . Press-Scimitor 
WASHINGTON. .-... News 
CHICAGO 


EVANSVILLE . 
HOUSTON. . co e.c eo sm 
FORT WORTH... 2... Prose 


ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 
EL PASO .... + Herald-Pow 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 
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YOUR EARNING CAPACITY 
—Do You Know What It Is— 
NOW? 


It is just as important for you to 
find out confidentially if you are 
being overpaid as it is for you to 
know if you are being underpaid. 


You would be wise to check on 
your market value occasionally 
through a reliable confidential 
agent. 

Our 25 year old business has 
been built on the solid rock of 
integrity ... “seeking our own 
in another’s good.” 

Mr, Lowen’s helpful leaflet, 
“When to Change Your Job” is 
yours—free . . . Just write to 


| Walter Lowen 


PLACEMENT ACENCY 
* 
Established 1920 as headquarters for 


Sales, Executive and 
Advertising Personnel 


Office © Creative © Executive 
Resumes required before registration. 
Moderate placement service fee some- 
times paid or shared by the employer. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
LEX 2-8866 


Sales Agency Wants 


Sales agency covering New England thor- 
oughly offers first class representation. Have 
complete facilities for branch office, or dis- 
trict managership or territorial representation 
arrangement. Can handle latter alone or 
will supervise salesforce depending upon 
potential. Would if necessary take over en- 
tire sales and development activities. Also 
intimately acquainted with marketing con- 
ditions England and Europe; could under- 
take sales those countries. 18 years experi- 
ence selling office, household furniture, elec- 
trical and allied wholesalers and retailers. 
Top references for financial stability, in- 
tegrity and sales. Box 2277, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Man who understands 
modern merchandising and 
selling to introduce a new 
plan for increasing sales 
through stimulating and 
training retail sales person- 
nel. Must be qualified to 
meet leading merchants on 
an even footing. Retail sell- 
ing and training experience 
desirable, Extensive travel 
required. State fully record, 
education, and expected 
salary. Box 2281, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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publishers, Lebhar-Friedman Publica- 
tions, Inc., also announce that Chain 
Store Age’s 1946-47 Grocer’s Manual 
will appear July 1. . . . The Trans- 
World Publishing Co., Inc., announces 
appointment of Laverne Patane as 
director of the Readers’ Service Bureau 
of Photograph Age, new magazine on 
business and industrial photography 
scheduled to appear in May. 

Notice: Randolph Brown, senior 
vice-president and director, has been 
elected to the newly created office of 
first vice-president of Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp. Mr. Brown will con- 
tinue direction of Premium Practice & 
Business Promotion as publisher. 

The Architectural Forum announces 
the following additions to its adver- 
tising staff: A. Banks Wanamaker, S. 
Chapin Lawson, Paul Boden, and 
Robert Hanford; also these additions 
to its editorial staff as associate editors: 
Leslie Cheek, Jr., Joseph Hazen, and 
James Fitch. . . . Howard Kramer is 
new advertising and promotion man- 
ager of Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly. 


Newspapers 


What do newspapers have to offer 
national advertisers? How can news- 
paper selling organizations convey 
newspaper advertising values to the 
advertiser and his- agency? How can 
newspapers render the maximum serv- 
ice in national advertising programs? 
How can newspapers play a more 
effective part in stimulating sales of 
manufacturers’ products in the period 
ahead ? 

These are questions explored in a 
new book, “National Advertising in 
Newspapers,” published March 21 for 
the Division of Research of the Har- 
vard Business School by Harvard 
University Press. 

The book presents the results of 
research by Neil H. Borden, Harvard 
Professor of Advertising, and Pro- 
fessors Malcom D. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Howard 
T. Hovde of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It embraces in detail the ad- 
vertising experiences of national ad- 
vertisers with special reference to their 
selection of media and provides a 
comprehensive analysis of the market- 
ing methods and policies of news- 
papers in selling national newspaper 
advertising. 

Financed by a research grant from 
the Boston Herald-Traveler Corp., 
Robert Choate, publisher, the study 
shows that one of the outstanding 
advantages of newspapers as a national 
advertising medium is the flexibility 
they offer to the national advertiser. 
Thus newspapers not only can adapt 


themselves to an over-all national coy- 
erage pattern, but they have the fur- 
ther advantage of a special objective 
medium in selected markets. While 
widely used in varying degrees by 
national advertisers, this medium {or 
basic advertising coverage of markcts 
was reported to be particularly suitable 
for many national advertisers who, ‘or 
one reason or another, have to adjust 
their advertising to the needs of indi- 
vidual markets in order to avoid waste 
in low distribution areas and attain 
greatest advertising effectiveness. 

The authors point out that cooper- 
ative promotion and research on a 
large scale are the prime necessity for 
the Nation’s newspapers if they are 
to keep pace with competing media in 
a rapidly changing dynamic world 


* * * 


Seven Gannett newspaper plants, on 
April 1, inaugurate a-24-hour Acme 
Telephoto sending-receiving service 
linking six cities in the first wired- 
photo network to unite a major Amer- 
ican newspaper group. The papers are: 
The Rochester Times-Union and 
Democrat & Chronicle, The Hartford 
Times, The Albany Knickerbocker 
News, Binghamton Press, The Utica 
Daily Press, The Utica Observer- 
Dispatch, The Elmira Star-Gazette, 
The Elmira Advertiser, and The EI- 
mira Sunday Telegram. 

The 10 newspapers are not only 
provided with trunk line photo service 
but can be cut off for exchange among 
Gannett Group papers of exclusive 
pictures, cartoons, and other material. 
In addition, the leased wire can be 
used, at the throw of a switch, for 
telephone conferences among Group 
executives. 

The service may be extended later 
to all 21 papers of the Gannett Group. 
Meanwhile, papers not included in the 
network receive faster picture service 
by relay from the nearest paper hav- 
ing Telephoto. 


*x* * 


George C. Biggers, general manager 
of The Atlanta Journal, is the newly 
elected director of the American News- 
paper Advertising Network. : 

Newspapers comprising the New 
England regional group of _ the 
A. N. A. N. are: The Boston Globe, 
The Boston Herald-Traveler, he 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette G Post, 
The Hartford Courant, The New 
Haven Register, The Evening Bulletin. 
Regional group for the Southeast are: 
The Atlanta Journal, Norfolk Led ger- 
Dispatch, The Charlotte Observer, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, The 
Birmingham News Age-Herald, and 
The Chattanooga News-Free Press. 
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WANTED | 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING | 
MAN 


—with training in, or flair for, new prod- 
uct commercial research work in the me- 
chanical field. Desired man might be in 
industrial advertising, sales promotion or 
sales work at present. Engineering back- 
‘ preferable. Excellent opportunity | 
with large Midwest manufacturer in mar- 

ng research work—findirg, evaluating, 
Promoting new products. Salary open. 
Box 2282, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


een 


NOW noSrFibw a “kes 
J. J. SCOTT & COMPANY 
1212 West 64th Street 
Chicago 36, Illinois 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Experience selling-merchandising through In- 


dependent ind Chain Drug Stores, Department 
ores and Wholesale Jobbers. 


eee ee es 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


. me hetp you solve your merchandising, 
Nine Promotions and sales training problems. 


release from militar ice in M J 
Box 2249.” uli Ps service in May or June. 
RL anagement, 386 Fourth 
[Bi York 16, New York. 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR 
MARKETING 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


. You can strengthen your 


marketing — improve to- 
morrow’s sales, by the 
addition of this capable, 
resourceful and aggres- 
sive sales executive. 


Started selling while still 


in high school. Have in- 
born desire to sell mer- 
chandise through or- 
ganized sales methods. 
Broad, practical experi- 
ence in selling, sales man- 
agement, merchandising, 
sales promotion, sales 
training and market 
analysis, at all levels of 
distribution, in the auto- 
motive and petroleum 
fields. 


# Can plan and execute 


strong marketing pro- 
gram. Ability to select, 
train and lead men — 
proven leader, interest- 
ing and forceful speaker 
—author of practical pro- 
ductive sales articles and 
presentations. CAN 
BUILD SALES AND 
PROFITS. 


+ Presently employed as 


Sales Manager of inte- 
grated company. Age 38, 
happily married. L.L.B. 
degree. Best references. 
Evidence of ability, ac- 
complishments and char- 
acter available. Salary 
and bonus. 


Box 2278, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Comment 


RE SALES JOBS REALLY SCARCE? In the New 
York World-Telegram of March 8, in a special 
department called “The Veterans’ Corner,’ one of 
che paper's staff writers reports that thousands of 

veterans seeking sales jobs are finding attractive positions of 

that kind extremely scarce. 


Our own mail confirms this report, especially the letters 
from individual veterans who find it hard to reconcile the 
scarcity of selling jobs with the statements of marketing 
authorities who continue to emphasize potential oppor- 
tunities in distribution and the need for greatly increased 
numbers of salesmen to support a high national income. 


What's particularly significant to us, at the moment, 
about the World-Telegram article is this statement in it: 
“At present salesmen amount to little more than order 
takers. Nevertheless, employers have lifted their standards 
far above the reach of the average veteran.” 


Before we go any further, let us say plainly and un- 
equivocally that we feel the deepest possible sympathy with 
the problem of the veteran who wants and needs a job. 
Many of those who are applying for jobs in selling, how- 
ever, are simply not going to find them, and there’s no 
point in failing to be realistic about the fact. There is 
actually no shortage of selling jobs. The shortage is in 
qualified talent. This issue of qualification is too important 
from too many different aspects to be overlooked or mis- 
understood. ' 


“Employers have lifted their standards far above the 
reach of the average veteran.” This statement by a writer 
who has no axe to grind, who has gone into the field for 
the facts with no purpose other than to report the truth, 
is an interesting and significant piece of evidence that we 
who have been crusading in behalf of higher standards for 
selling and salesmanship are entitled to begin to feel some 
sense of accomplishment. 


The young men who are now returning to civilian life all 
grew up in an era in which selling was all too frequently 
regarded as something you could always get into if you 
failed at some other vocation. Selling, it was generally 
felt, didn’t require special qualifications, and formal train- 
ing for selling was comparatively unknown. If you were 
sociable, and weren’t tongue-tied, and didn’t have halitosis 
or scurf, you could be a salesman. 


Now these same young men, most of them without any 
understanding whatever of the problem the profession has 
faced in achieving an upgrading of standards, are puzzled 
by the stiff scrutiny they undergo when they apply for sales 
berths. They do not understand that in setting more rigid 
standards for employment, business is effectively striking 
at the heart of one of the causes for high distribution costs: 
excessively high turnover on sales forces. Furthermore— 
and it is this point that is the more significant to the 
veteran-applicant—business has developed a new attitude 
of responsibility toward the men who present themselves 
as potential salesmen. We now believe that close scrutiny 
of personal history, education, mental ability, and aptitudes 
is necessary as much for the protection of the applicant as 
for the protection of the firm that is going to invest money 
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in training and equipping and supervising him. If careful 
interviewing and testing indicate that a man is to be 
mis-cast as a salesman, we now believe he should not be 
allowed to go through the heartbreak of a failure, but 
rather that he should seek out the career in which his 
chances for happiness and success are greater. 


These new attitudes of management toward manpower 
for the sales force are in themselves among the most im- 
portant reasons why young men who do now elect selling 
as a career and succeed in qualifying for sales jobs, have 
every reason to look ahead with confidence. Having done 
a better job of selection, most of our better-managed com- 
panies are now preparing to spend more on sales training 
than they have ever spent before, thus immeasurably in- 
creasing each man’s chances for security and advancement. 


Unfortunately, there are substantial numbers of young 
people who elect careers on a purely opportunistic basis. 
They look around for any gravy train that seems to be 
rolling and attempt to’climb on. Right now thousands of 
young men believe, that, as salesmen in a sellers market, 
they could clean up a lot of money in a relatively short 
time. Perhaps they could—if business were so short-sighted 
as to be hiring men who were qualified to be order-takers 
and nothing more. 


The truth is, however, that most thoughtful sales man- 
agers, in the full realization that sellers’ market days are 
numbered, are marshalling their forces to meet stiffer com- 
petition than many a company has ever before experienced. 
When that competition sets in, only men who have the 
ability to do creative selling, and those who have initiative 
and resourcefulness, will be able to survive. 


These are the reasons why so many young men are G 
meeting with nothing but disappointment in their attempts 
to find jobs in the selling field. The stiffening of standards 
in any profession inevitably results in the shutting out 
of a progressively higher ratio of all applicants. But the 
man who presents proper qualifications can command a 
higher price for his services, and can avail himself of 
greater opportunities now offered for advanced training R| 


The higher standards now demanded of applicants for 
sales careers represent the healthiest possible trend for the 
profession. But the problem of the individual veteran 
who sincerely wants to sell, and can’t find a job, won't be 
solved except by the veteran himself. He'll have to be 
content to start where he can and serve an apprenticeship, 
most likely on an “inside” job, Otherwise, he may elect fe 
educational courses in a college of business administration y 
which will offer him basic training in salesmanship, m4 
keting, and advertising. 


Perhaps all this sounds tough and hard-boiled and cold: 
hearted. Actually, it only means that selling has nov 
reached the plane of many another profession, —— 
demands specialized skills and specialized training, 3” 
the onl will henceforth go to those who are bes 
qualified. The days when ‘anybody can sell’’ are gone. 


A. R. Haun 
Managing Editor 
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